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his writings embody with such completeness 

the philosophy of the Beautiful, there is 
little in the way of direct reference to the Fine 
Arts, to Poetry, or any of those things that we 
now comprehend under the term Aesthetics. ‘The 
explanation of what appears, superficially, a some- 
what curious condition is a relatively simple one. 
It is that the Greeks were so fully in possession 
of the Beautiful in both theory and _ practice 
that the objects of its practical expression were 
taken for granted in writing and in speech—that 
the process by which that people had become 
possessed of attractive surroundings to the elimi- 
nation of the unpleasant, the unsuitable, or the 
ugly, was so natural to them—so obvious and so 
ordinary—that it had ceased in Plato’s time to 
be a matter to speculate upon. It may be pre- 


K 


I: has been well said of Plato that, though 


“< 


sumed, indeed, that we now accept that the 
zsthetical atmosphere which Plato and the ancient ° 
Athenians breathed, in the generations immediately 
succeeding Phidias, was the purest that has been 
known in the history of the world.” In the 
realm of creative beauty there seemed nothing 
to do but to take for granted what, as a matter of 
course, was provided. In J. B. Patterson’s work 
on the Character of the Athenians he emphasises 
that the Fine Arts were to them national pursuits— 
that Architecture, Sculpture and Painting were 
public talents—that Phidias, Ictinus, and others 
produced their divine creations to gratify no 
primitive taste, to serve the esoteric fancies of no 
select and lordly tribe of connoisseurs ; they were 
the nation’s Ministers ; their works the nation’s 
boast ; their reward the nation’s munificence- 

that, indeed, everything that was splendid among 
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the Athenians was public, their private life being 
as remarkable for frugality and unambitiousness 


as were their national manners for emphasis of 


national and civic greatness. Did not, indeed, 
Demosthenes the Orator, speaking of Athens, 
say that the structures and decorations of the 
city, the temples, the harbours and similar public 
works were left by their ancestors in such multitude 
and splendour as to render the attempt to surpass 
them hopeless round you,” said he, 
“upon the propyloea, the 

and all the other edifices with which they 
transmitted to us the city furnished and adorned. 
But, on the other hand, 
such as were then in power were so unambitious 
and suitable to republican equality that whoever 
among you _ has the dwellings of 
illustrious men 
tinguished from 
superior splendour.” 
to show, too, that 
of its 
admirable spirit, whereby 
people, though less perfectly than the Greeks, 
always placed national and civic interests before 
the personal and domestic, and expressed it 


** Look 
docks, the porches 


have 


he private houses 01 


seen these 
knows that they are dis- 

around them by _ no 
There is much evidence 
before the period 
with the 


rulers and 


those 


Rome, 
imbued 
both its 


decadence, Was same 


suitably in the orderly regularity of their 
cities. ‘Tacitus despised the Germans for their 
lack of regularly planned towns, and the fact 
that, unlike the Romans, they built regardless of 
beauty, order and proportion. He commended 
the principles upon which Rome rebuilt 
after the fire caused by Nero, when, as he says, 
a regular plan was formed, the streets were 


made wide and long - and the elevation of the 
houses was designed with an opet 
the doors and porticos to secure and adorn the 
front. Both ot these 
themselves and the Romans with the aid of the 


peoples tne (sree SN tor 


superior culture of Greece —cultivat 
occupied by wars, the arts of poetry, orat 
an environment tf nobie 





drama and music in 


: = : - ] Los ] 
Architecture, fine Sculpture, and splendid colour 
Such an environment was created for them, 


; bs Caen wt ry} ae 
indeed—under the influence of wise philosophical 
teaching and good government —as, in the cours¢ 
of generations, encouraged and cultivated all 


that made for excellence of zsthetic judgment. 


‘‘For,’’ as has been further said,* ‘“‘in the causes 


* ‘Lhe National Character of the Athenians, by John Brown 


Patterson, M.A. 1560, 
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by which perfection of the various liberal Arts was 
produced among the Athenians, are involved 
reasons for the high standard of taste that com- 
pleted their mental character ; that as the powers 
of the creative faculty were improved so the per- 
ceptions of the judging faculty were refined in 
the same degree ; and, in the natural progress 
of the fine Arts at Athens, that bloom of national 
taste at last evolved itself which distinguishes 
the age of Sophocles and the Parthenon.” It is 
not, therefore, strange that the philosophy of 
Plato should assume the existence of beauty in 
its most comprehensive and intuitive sense and 
not expend itself uselessly in teaching the obvious. 
That Athens in the golden age fulfilled@this 
assumption is, I imagine, not doubted. Does 
not Plutarch record that Pericles taught that the 
wealth of a State “should be laid out on such 
works as, when execuied, would be eternal monu- 
ments of its glory, and which, during their execu- 
tion would diffuse a universal plenty ; that as so 
many kinds of labour and such a variety of instru- 
ments and materials were requisite to these under- 
takings, every art would be exerted, every hand 
employed, almost the whole city would be in pay 
and be at the same time both adorned and sup- 
ported by itself.’’ He points out materials the use 
of which would give employment to “ carpenters, 
masons, braziers, goldsmiths, painters, turners 
and other artificers,”’ besides occupying many 
others in preparatory and incidental operations. 
He shows further how, by the exercise of these 
different trades, a condition of plenty had been 
secured and was diffused among persons of every 
rank and condition. ‘Thus, adds Plutarch, were 
buildings raised of not only astonishing magnitude 
but, as regards craftsmanship, finished in inimitable 
Artists and workmen so 
engaged he mentions by name. ‘To show how 
highly skilled workmen were valued he relates 
that, when one fell from a wall and was injured, 
Pericles paid tribute for his recovery by raising 
betore an altar a brazen statue of the Minerva 
of Health. In following, however cursorilv, the 
course of what we must regard as one of the finest 
artistic phases known to the world—Athens in 
the age of Pericles, of Plato, of Socrates, and of 
Phidias —we see how essentially it arises out of 
the corporate spirit in the people themselves, 
who encouraged and delighted in the beauty of 
cities, and out of a like spirit in the workers or 


beauty and perfection. 
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craftsmen actually responsible for its material 
expression. 

Pompeii, despite its ruin and incompleteness, pro- 
vides us still with an effective picture of the Greco- 
Roman point of view in urban architecture two 
thousand years ago. In it we see the general 
arrangement of an ancient town—the orderly 
and stately treatment of its public spaces and 
buildings ; the modest expression, externally, of 
its house architecture, combined with astonish- 
ingly beautiful examples of craftsmanship and 





a generous completeness and great refinement in 
the general design and decorative finish of its 
interiors. The precedence of civic over private 
interests is clear—the general unobtrusiveness of 
house fagades, whatever the wealth and importance 
of their owners and the richness and beauty of 
interiors, is equally shown. *Taine, who wrote with 
much insight on ancient and modern Italy, said with 
regard to Herculaneum and Pompeii that the city of 
those days was a veritable patrimony and not, as with 

* Voyage en Italie, par H. Taine (l’ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Paris). 
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us moderns, a government collection of lodging 
houses—-that there men regarded their cities as a 
jewel and casket and found in them a combination 
of all salutary, sacred and beautiful things, which 
they were proud to defend, love and venerate. If he 
is right it explains why so much beauty survives 
in Pompeii. 

With such an introductory comment, may I be 
allowed to say that my paper will furnish nothing 
but what you already know in respect of a few 
points that its title may suitably be considered to 


tole 
(tas Eh 


aio 
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cover. These are briefly—due consideration for the 
general aspect of towns and homogeneity in the 
character of their buildings ;_ respect for all good 
work or examples of craftsmanship of our own or 
former periods ; simplicity and sincerity in present- 
day building expression ; and the right encourage- 
ment and provision of opportunity for the work of 
living craftsmen, as distinct from the products of 
so-called ‘‘ Commercial Art.” 

In considering, therefore,as we have briefly done, 
the Classical conception of the building and other 
useful Arts we are forced to notice the essentially 
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different point of view of the mechanical-industrial 
age of the last 100 years. Disturbed by so much that 
is complicated, unfitting and even positively hideous 
in the more modern features of our environment, we 
have acquired the habit of turning for relief to the 
old-world town or village—or what, in a general 
way, we call the medizval city. The fascination we 
find in the streets and individual buildings that sur- 
vive in Europe from, say, the twelfth to the seven- 


teenth or eighteenth centuries results largely, 





ViA Rirorta, PERUGIA 


I venture to think, from the fact that they show, in 
the main, natural and simple methods of building, 
the attempt to meet the practical needs of the time 
in direct and obvious ways; to the further fact 
that variety resulted from differences in the use 
and social or public importance of buildings without 
necessitating departures—which, indeed, were 
never thought of—from the general root principles 
of design and construction, fitness, suitability, and 
truthfulness that applied to them all; that orna- 
ment and decoration was applied in ways inherent 
to the conditions, and not unnaturally and arti- 
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ficially introduced. Consciously or unconsciously 
these circumstances led to harmonious effects in 
building and ensured the quiet charm we invariably 
associate with periods removed by some centuries 
from our own. Not only were churches, public 
buildings, palaces, and houses large or small con- 
sistently well-designed and constructed and homo- 
geneous in their general effect, but internal decora- 
tion and furnishing, down to the smallest detail, 
appears to have been equally so and to have 





S. ZENO MAGGIORE, VERONA 
Entrance Porch, with carved Stonework 


embodied the best expression of thought and work- 
manship. Many pictures have been drawn, more 
or less truthfully, of life in the Middle Ages, 
such as, for example, when Ouida, in her essay on 
“The Ugliness of Modern Life,” says : — 


** Admit that the poorer people were ill-lodged in the 
Middle Ages, that the houses were ill-lit, undrained, with 
the gutter-water splashing the threshold, and eaves of 
the opposite houses so near that the sun could not pene- 
trate into the street. All this may have been so; but 
around two-thirds of the town were gardens and fields, 
the “neighbouring streets were full of painted shrines, 
metal lamps, gargoyles, pinnacles, balconies of hand- 
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forged iron or hand-carved stone, solid doors, bronzed 
gates, richly-cloured frescoes ; and the eyes and hearts 
of the dwellers in them had wherewithal to feed on with 
pleasure, not to speak of the constant stream of many- 
coloured costume and of varied pageant procession which 
was for ever passing through them. Then in the niches 
were figures ; at the corners there were shrines ; on the 
rivers there were beautiful carved bridges, of which 
examples are still left to our day in the Rialto and the 
Vecchio. There were barges with picture-illumined 
sails, and pleasure-galleys gay to the sight, and everywhere 
towers and spires, and crenulated walls, and the sculptured 
fronts of houses and churches and monasteries, and close 
at hand the greenness of wood and meadow, the freshness 
of the unsullied country. 





It is a pleasant and probably a fairly accurate 
general impression of the aspect of affairs in 
the Middle Ages, though we have many authentic 
historic records of more value than the purely 
imaginative. ‘To quote two or three of these 
instances will, perhaps, suffice. ‘There was, for 
example, the thirteenth century decree for the 
building of the Church of S. Reparata (now 
the Cathedral)* in Florence which sets out that 
“the wisest men of this City do hereby opine 
and resolve that the Republic will undertake 
nothing unless with a determination that the per- 
formance shall be commensurate with the grandeur 





* See Florence—Her History and Art, by Francis A. Hylett, 
and Walks in Florence, by S. and J. Horner. 1874. 
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of the idea which has emanated from the whole 
community,” in which decree Arnolfo was directed 
to prepare a plan for a building ‘‘ of such magnifi- 
cence that neither the industry nor the genius of 
man shall be able to invent anything that shall 
surpass it.’”” To ensure the aim of the State being 
fulfilled it was plainly stated that if a design of 
sufficient splendour to satisfy the citizens was not 
produced it would be rejected. 

In Siena, as early as the thirteenth century, when 
the Palazzo Pubblico was in process of construction, 
a law was passed requiring all houses facing towards 





"THE SPEDALE, PIAZZA DEL DUOMO, SIENA 


the Campo to be treated in harmony with the 
Palazzo and to have windows of similar character. 
Those who know the present state of the Piazza del 
Campo, after the passing of six to seven hundred 
years, will agree that the spirit behind the old 
law has been consistently maintained, and that 
it continues to be one of the most perfect 
architectural harmonies in Europe. *A fourteenth 
century report of the People’s Council of Siena 
states that “‘ In every good City provision is made 
for the adornment and improvement of the City. 
And you have this your Piazza of the Campo which 
is the most beautiful that exists, and you had that 
ornament of the Strada de Banchi. . . such that, 





* See The Story of Siena, by Edmund F. Gardner. 
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neither in Venice nor in Florence nor in any other 
town in this Country, was there a more beautiful 
street. Now it is spoilt.” The document proceeds 
to set out how provision is made for four citizens 
to be appointed to take steps to restore the former 
condition of the street. So much importance, 
indeed, attached at that time to the general 
appearance of Italian cities that Siena had a 
Council, known as the “‘ Ufficiali sopra l’ornato,”’ 
which possessed special powers of control in 
such matters and could even acquire compulsorily 
houses and sites when these were wanted in 
schemes for improving the City. A fifteenth cen- 
tury extract from the ‘‘ Nuovi Documenti”’ of Siena 
mentions how “‘ the officers over the Adornment of 
vour City with due reverence set forth that they are 
continually thinking how to do what may be to the 
adorning of the City, especially on the Strada 
Romana where pass the strangers who give praise 
to all the City.”’ As this was the main street, now 
the Via Cavour, that contained among other 
glories the Palazzo ‘Tolomei, the strangers had good 
reason to praise it. The same applies to many 
buildings in that city, and one can still point, for 
example, to the Spedale—founded probably in the 
ninth century and much enlarged between then and 
the thirteenth or fourteenth—together with the San- 
sedoni Palace, as among many instances of the skill 
and taste of the Sienese builders. One does not need 
necessarily to be a Gothicist to claim that build- 
ings of this type and the work of the Middle Ages 
generally show in a marked degree the corporate 
sense in building—simple and natural in treatment 
and, whether consciously or unconsciously, calcu- 
lated to secure an harmonious general effect. 

But though Tuscany in the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries was, perhaps, particularly 
favoured, its corporate view of the arts may be said 
to represent, with a considerable share of truth, the 
general attitude throughout Italy, France, England, 
Germany and Spain in respect of what may be 
called the relations between artists and the public. 
The mass of the citizens took pride in the artistic 
expression of their citv’s life ; heads of States, the 
nobility and learned men, together with the great 
ecclesiastics of a wealthy and powerful Church, 
provided ample employment and patronage to the 


architects, painters, sculptors and craftsmen of 


their time. Art was then so vital that, as Miss 
Sichel has said,* ‘‘ it was fed by every common 


* The Renaissance, by Edith Sichel. 


sight in the streets, by every civic custom and insti- 
tution, first and foremost by those of the Guilds ; 
and in turn it gave back with interest what it 
received. ‘The Guilds stood for more than pic- 
turesqueness. Each under the protection of its 
patron saint acted not only as a trade-union but as 
a corporation for conduct. ‘They associated com- 
merce and religion and supported the treaty by 
laws so stringent that we wonder how any appren- 
tice submitted to them. Architects, painters, and 
sculptors were craftsmen like any others, and the 
standard of work so consistently high that the 
drawing of a defined line between skilled and 
unskilled labour was hardly thought of.”’ The pages 
of Vasari and countless other records of the times, 
in Italy, France and our own country, testify to 
the honour paid by the greatest personages in the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance to Artists and 
Craftsmen—to the intelligent interest shown 
by all classes in what may be called the spiritual 
expression of material things—the creation and 
maintenance of suitable, fitting and beautiful 
surroundings to life. It cannot be wondered at 
that architecture, and all the arts that it com- 
prehends, flourished in such circumstances. 

If we turn from this to conditions in the modern 
town, we need no emphasis of an all too obvious 
change. If we place responsibility upon the latter 
half of the nineteenth century for the horrors we 
see in the shape of street or town architecture, to 
what can we assign the reason? We may surmise 
that the conflict and confusion, the lack of unity 
or harmony, in our streets is due to the fact that 
with the rise of commercial life in the last century, 
and its concentration on inhuman machine- 
made production, building—including what we 
call the industrial arts—-lost connection with native 
traditions ; that, in its place, was put an unintelli- 
gent imitation—the attempt to reproduce orna- 
mental features characteristic of the Art of other 
times and countries as a sort of surface treatment 
removed more or less entirely from the reasons, 
purpose, or use that originally brought them into 
being. We see, accordingly, artificial faces to 
buildings, reproducing stock architectural orna- 
ments, and conveying impressions that they in no- 
wise arise from the practical necessities of the case ; 
that instead the designer started off with a pre- 
conceived notion to do a Gothic—Queen Anne— 
Egyptian—Louis Quatorze—or Moorish fagade 
(quite commonly mercly a facade), and did so 
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regardless of the merits of the problem that faced 
him. Paper architecture and draughtsmen’s tricks 
had, in fact, taken the place of natural building, 
and their blighting effects on the older conception 
of a sincere creative Art survives in the spurious 
and unnatural features that still disguise the struc- 
tures of to-day. As regards shop architecture, 
Mr. Charles Marriott, in his recent book,* seems 
to rather defend this. He says :— 

‘If he is to give satisfaction to his clients, the modern 
designer of commercial buildings must not only concur 
in the idea of display but he must also aid in the general 
hypnotic effect. He must proclaim loudly that Blanks 
are people. It is not merely a matter of providing more 
window space, though that is a problem in itself, but of 
making the whole building look tiapressive. The archi- 
tect has to take part in a gigantic game of bluff. His 
problem as an artist is how to reconcile this with the 
general amenities of our cities, and, as a rule, he falls back 
upon juggling with the classical orders. ‘They provide at 
least a certain decorum in display. ‘That they bear no 
real relation to the purpose of the building is beside the 
question ; a shop that really looked like a shop, in modern 
conditions of shopkeeping, would scandalise the street. 


I hope we shall not agree that the architect must 


necessarily conform to the unnatural cravings of 


his clients. But we shall certainly be happier, and 
our streets ought to improve when our patrons are 
more content to leave the treatment of buildings to 
those who can develop them logically, suitably and 
quietly, as used to be the case. The simple and 
natural in building may be regarded as communal, 
the aggressively artificial and individualistic as not 
so, and certainly quite contrary to what Mr. 
Trystan Edwards, who has said so much that is 
admirable on the subject, has called ‘“ good 
manners ”’ in architecture. When, to encourage 
commerce, or for other reasons, men seek personal 
emphasis, and, in a choice between spiritual and 
purely materialistic considerations, invariably 
choose the latter, what chance is there of regard 
being shown for the general effect of towns, for 
preserving the beauties of the countryside, for 
saving old buildings that occur on sites coveted for 
personal gain—and what opportunities for en- 
couraging the genuine artist-craftsman as against 
the hack ‘‘ commercial ”’ artist. Even of similar 
conditions resulting from industrial developments 
in Italy it has been said thatt “ modern move- 
ments, modern squares, modern houses, the 
whitewash daubed on old walls, the cast-iron 


’ 





* Modern English Architecture, by Charles Marriott (1924). 
+ Critical Studies, by Ouida. 
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bridges spanning classic waters, the straight, 
featureless, glaring, dusty streets, the electric 
trolleys cutting across ancient marbles, all conduce 
to make ignoble what was noble, and belittle all that 
was great.”” ‘To our usual medley of conflicting 
house fronts, showing no regard for general en- 
vironment or for one another, have been more 
recently added advertising signs of all kinds, 
including the hideous trappings of the illuminated 
variety, that go to make what is already confusion 
worse confounded. In the countryside the same 
disregard for fitness makes itself apparent, and it 
is somewhat useless to seek improvement in the 





LONDON STREET FRONTS, NEAR PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


architectural effect of towns and cities if advertis- 
ing methods pay no regard to the amenities— 
whether urban or rural. A perambulation of our 
business streets is often so painful a process—the 
more extreme forms of advertising methods so 
blatant and horrible—that I am constantly sur- 
prised that those to whom the appearance of streets 
is a matter of concern, architects particularly, are 
content to acquiesce in such disorder. One may 
instance Piccadilly Circus and the junctions of 
Tottenham Court Road with Oxford Street and 
the Hampstead Road as showing present-day con- 
tempt for order and fitness. Perhaps, however, 
we need not despair of even the abuses of spec- 
tacular advertising being cured in time. The 
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work of the Scapa Society—which exists to pro- 
tect the beauty of the countryside and encourage 
a due regard for dignity and propriety of aspect in 
towns—may not be known to all here, but deserves 
in a special way the gratitude of architects. It has 
pursued unobtrusively for over thirty years its 
work for the proper control of display advertise- 
ments with more success than the still dreadful 
appearance of many of our streets might lead us to 
imagine. One of our Past-Presidents, Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, was, I believe, among its founders, 
and the very necessary and useful service that this 
Society performs gives it many claims to our sup- 





port. We can hardly consciously notice the effects 
of advertising hoardings and unsuitably placed 
and designed posters in the central area of almost 
every town, without regarding it as an evil, from 
the standpoint we are now considering. Not only, 
moreover, are we continually shocked by ruin of 
the appearance of beautiful villages and landscapes 
through crude advertising methods, but also—as 
yet another evil of recent times—the placing of the 
hideous and vulgar dwellings of the town villa 
type in an environment where their presence is 
entirely inappropriate. Many old villages and 
hamlets made up of the simple houses of bygone 
ages have been spoilt by the intrusion of struc- 
tures ‘whose characteristics are ostentation and 


vulgarity. In contrast with this is the common 
vernacular building of Europe—particularly, per- 
haps, of Italy ; the town and rural architecture 
that consists of cubical brick boxes, usually 
plastered, with simple rectangular holes for win- 
dows and doors and plain flat pyramid roofs with 
projecting eaves, in their simplicity constantly 
quite beautiful both individually and in mass 
effect. One of the main distresses, indeed, 
caused by individualism in architecture is that 
vernacular building has gone—or almost so—and 
that with this has disappeared the sense of order 
and unity in streets and homogeneity in towns. 





WATERLOO PLACE (‘‘ OLD ’”’ REGENT STREET) LONDON 


I suppose one hardly dare mention old Regent 
Street—the one really orderly and _ distin- 
guished thoroughfare that we one-time knew 

—or even guess at the ultimate effect of its 
reconstruction. But I am convinced that an 
acknowledgment of unity, harmony and order in 
street architecture is essential, and that Nash 
revealed in a very remarkable way the working out 
of a valuable principle in his treatment of Regent 
Street. Instreets of the monumental or ceremonial 
kind I think we must take thought of their treat- 
ment as a whole beforehand, and not leave things 
to chance and the all too common desire of each 
separate proprietor to outshine his neighbour. 
A purely monotonous sameness is by no means 
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essential to the production of fitting and expressive 
street architecture, but the harmonious relation of 
parts—if parts there must be—is so desirable as to 
be almost a necessity. ‘There must be unity 
of design or homogeneity of character if the streets 
of cities and towns are to be what we have a right 
to expect them to be—an equivalent, on a dignified 
and more magnificent scale, of the qualities shown 
in the beautiful vernacular architecture, urban and 
rural, of past ages. For what after all is the char- 
acteristic palace architecture of Florence, Siena, 
Volterra, Perugia and other Italian cities but a more 
noble and magnificent expression of vernacular 
building ? Though the buildings differ, there is 
harmony and consistency in their variety. It is, 
in fact, generally noticeable that, despite differ- 
ences of period and treatment in the buildings of 
an old town, one feels no sense of conflict, a 
curiously happy result of sincere and truthful 
building. Mr. Marriott appropriately remarks 
on this point that :— 

** When we look at the buildings of the past—up to, say, 
the beginning of the nineteenth century—we cannot fail 
to be struck by the fact that, apart from their individual 
merits, they do as a rule hang together and harmonise 
with the landscape. ‘The Greek temple, Gothic cathedral 
or group of monastic buildings, Tudor village and 
Georgian country town not only exhibit good architecture 
in detail but also a general amenity. ‘The buildings, even 
where they cover a considerable period, with consequent 
changes in style, countenance each other and become their 
setting. Half the charm of such a city as Bath, for ex- 
ample, is in this twofold harmony.” 

And Professor C. H. Reilly also has well said* 
that ‘“‘ The first question to ask about any new 
building in an important position in a town is 
whether it pays due deference to its surroundings. 
Does it enhance the good things already there or 
does it detract from them? If it does the latter, 
however interesting it may be in itself, however 
spirited and amusing, it is not an urbane structure 
worthy of a city civilisation. It is the fault of a 
great mass of modern American architecture that 
each new building is conceived as a thing in itself 
and is generally of a totally different height, scale 
and character from its neighbours. Fifth Avenue 
is full of really beautiful buildings, designed with 
infinite taste and skill, yet the total result is like a 
series of museum specimens set side by side. 
There is no unity, no street, and, in the end, no 


* See Some Anite Pocllone of To- ro sad other 
writings by C. H. Reilly, Professor of Architecture in the 
University of Liverpool. 
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town. Architects should feel themselves to be a 
priesthood standing between God and the people. 
It is their business to translate into material forms 
only such aspirations of their clients as are worthy. 
If a client demands a building which, from its size 
and shape, will destroy a whole neighbourhood 
and if he cannot convince his client of his folly, he 
should resign the work.” 

I am sure that puts the matter very happily, and 
the question is so important that I am going to 
quote again from Mr. Marriott’s book. Speaking 
on ‘‘ Design and Surroundings,” he says :— 

** At the moment of writing there is an outcry at the 
threatened invasion of Kensington and Edwardes Squares 
by the extension of business premises in the one case and 
the erection of a cinema theatre in the other. What is 
happening is an inevitable outcome of the expansion of 
what is called Big Business. Now, if artistic opinion were 
ranged consistently against Big Business as an ideal, the 
issue would be clear ; but as a matter of fact, several of 
the artists and architects who have joined in the protest 
for Kensington Square are themselves actively engaged in 
the artistic support of Big Business in other parts of 
London. They cannot have it both ways. Of course it 
would sound reasonable to say that it is a question of 
town-planning ; that you can have Big Business in one 
part of London and quiet retreats of Queen Anne and 
Georgian houses in another ; but experience shows that 
life does not work like that. You may localise activities 
on the architectural plan, but you cannot localise ideals, 
and sooner or later one or the other will prevail in the 
social plan. To put it crudely, if you make a splash in 
Oxford Circus you must not be surprised if the ripples are 
presently felt in Kensington Square.” 

It comes to this, that all our advance in educa- 
tion and our mechanical advantages will never, if 
the corporate spirit is lacking in developing the 
amenities of towns, bring what we do up to the 
truer standard of values that we recognise in the 
work of past ages. The ills that we see, and 
that continue, will not be cured except as the 
result of a common desire for order and fitness and 
a readiness to make concessions when necessary 
for the general good. ‘The condition is a spiritual 
one—a question of the right point of view. I sup- 
pose we must conclude that though individuals, 
here and there, may have some interest in what 
may be called the spiritual aspect of material 
things, the great mass of us have not—that to the 
majority our cities, in the Platonic sense, make no 
appeal, and such concern as is shown for them 
hardly reaches beyond the condition of personal 
advantage. Were such a spirit universal little 
unity or order would be possible in communa] 
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life or beauty in cities. The exercise of a discrimi- 
nating public interest in such questions as the fate 
of the City churches, Whitgift Hospital, Regent 
Street, St. Paul’s Cathedral and Waterloo Bridge 
is very desirable if we are to maintain our position 
as civilised, thinking beings. 

There is the further and very important question 
of properly safeguarding the good work of past 
ages. ‘Though exercise of the communal sense 
requires that we should treat such things with 
scrupulous care, the last hundred years are full 
of instances of irreparable vandalism in the des- 
truction of buildings ; of features essential to their 
right appreciation ; and of splendid examples of 


craftsmanship. Sad to say, some of the most 
notorious instances of disregard of works of 


the past have occurred in Italy, the country 
most generally associated with artistic distinction. 
In Rome we might point to the spoiling of the 
Piazza of San Giovanni Laterano by mean 
modern buildings—to the destruction of the 
cloister of Ara Coeli and the tower of San Paolo 
upon the Capitol in the interests of a modern 
statue—to the clearance of a large area in one of 
the most historic quarters of the city so that a 
site might be provided for the recent Victor 
Emmanuel monument—to the sweeping away of 
countless historic houses and gardens of priceless 
value for both their beauty and associations. The 
same sort of process has taken place in recent 
years in the modernising of Florence—where so 
much of the city dating from the age of Dante has 
gone—ot Perugia, Ravenna, and even Venice, 
where Molmenti, the statesman and writer, has, 
among others, lamented the ruin of the island of 
Saint Elena by the offices, sheds and warehouses 
erected upon it, ‘‘ loss of the view of San Giorgio, 
of the bridge of San Lio, the hideous new wing 
added to the brown marbles of the Palazzo 
Tiepolo, the iron warehouse fronting and affronting 
the Ca d’Oro, the indecent alterations and ad- 
ditions to that jewel of Pietro Lombardo, the 
Palazzo Corner - Spinelli, destruction of 
medizval bridges, of innumerable nooks and 
corners, historical and beautiful; old wells, old 
fountains, old shrines, fragments of sculpture and 
fresco, solemn convent walls, graceful church 
spires and monastic belfries, parapets, arches, 
doorways, spiral staircases winding up to hand- 
forged iron balconies, lamps of metalwork as 
fine as lace—all these to innumerable extent have 


been effaced, pulled down, built over or sold.” 
This severe indictment of the loss of a sense of 
values that nineteenth century “ progress,”’ so- 
called, and industrial crazes have led us into, I 
have quoted at some length from Molmenti 
because the cases of Venice and other Italian 
cities apply in varying degrees to most of the older 
towns of Europe, including many in our own 


country. It may therefore not be unsuitable to 
add to Professor Reilly’s and Mr. ‘Trystan 
Edwards’s general plea for good manners in 


architecture a suggestion that the proper care 
of old buildings is a necessity in an architec- 
turally polite state, and that it must be equally 
a question of honour with us to have no part in 
their destruction. In this connection we ought to 
readily acknowledge the debt we owe to the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
for its valuable work through a period of nearly 
half a century, and its practical advocacy of sound 
methods of conservation as against discredited 
nineteenth century ‘“‘restoration”’ methods. It can 
surely be claimed that those who desire to sustain 
the established traditional principles and methods 
of building upon which all true architecture has 
been founded can never be willing parties to the 
removal of such work illustrative of it as remain; 
and if as architects or artists we regard works 
of to-day as at all worthy of respect, mere self- 
defence would force us to observe a scrupulous 
regard for the good works of the past. 

Ruskin claimed that ‘there were two duties 
respecting National Architecture whose import- 
ance it was impossible to overrate: the first to 
render the Architecture of the day historical ; 
and the second to preserve, as the most precious 
of inheritances, that of past ages.” It would 
seem that if we fail in the first of these aims it 
will probably be largely through neglect of the 
second, which otherwise would continue to show 
us that the great Art of the past has been, in the 
main, the simple and truthful expression of its 
age, and the result of sympathetic co-operation 
between those who produced it. If the nineteenth 
century produced no distinctive expression of 
building, was it because its problems were not 
frankly faced in an era of make-believe? Even 
the introduction of steel construction has, until 
recently, received little acknowledgment in the 
visible expression of buildings, which continue to 
show both form and ornament based on the 
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materials and constructive methods of the pre- 
steel age. If I may mention just one or two 
obvious examples of a newer and more truthful 
tendency, Adelaide House might be quoted. It 
does not disguise, as so many buildings do, the 
basic constructive motive. And there is the re- 
markable French church, on entirely distinctive 


one day develop a twentieth century architecture 
as well as stimulate anew expression in craftsman- 
ship distinctive of our age. Even as to the 
position of the art worker and operative workman in 
the spiritual expression of building, we shall per- 
haps not now quarrel with William Morris’s claim* 
that in the modern world the craftsman is every- 
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CHURCH OF ST. LouIS, VINCENNES 
An Angle. Droz and Marrast, S.A.D.G., Architects 


present-day lines, recently built in ferro- where subordinate, if indeed he has not largely 
concrete at Vincennes (MM. Droz and Marrast, ceased to exist ; and that this forms the reason 
S.A.D.G.). It seems to recognise not only con- why the ordinary man, robbed of his chance of 


structive truth and the relation of form to function creation, has become mediocre. It was on this 
but also the corporate principle in building that account that Morris desired a social state in which 
admits the work of painters, sculptors and others _‘“‘ the craftsman should be esteemed and powerful ; 
as well as the part of the architect—in their in which the mass of men should wish to be 
execution and resultant expression. Along the 
more sincere lines of such a work as this we may 





* William Morris—His Work and Influence, by A. Clutton- 
Brock. 
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craftsmen and should look for happiness in the 
practice of some craft rather than in domination 
or in pleasure pursued for its own sake.” The 
principle expressed in The Dream of John Ball 
is that fellowship is life and the lack of it death, 
and it may be that the truth of this is more generally 
acceptable to-day than when Morris lived. Our 
present Prime Minister has recently said (coupled 
with a graceful reference to Professor Lethaby) 
that ‘‘ the instruments of redemption are the fruits 
of productive labour and that there can be no 
other fruits and no other tasks for statesmen than 
to make an environment in which the workers— 
by which he meant employers and employed alike 

-can utilise their gifts for productive labour to 
the utmost.” That is why Clutton-Brock, in his 
essay on ‘Art and the Escape from Banal- 
ity,” argues that self-expression is a human need 
that cannot be suppressed without a host of 
resultant disorders. It is, in other words, the 
instinct to express ourselves that provides us 
with capacity for interest and contentment in life. 
Have not many architects experienced the ready 
response of present-day workmen when encouraged 
to give a personal touch to their work—to lay 
and joint bricks with a sympathetic interest in the 
possibilities of that material, instead of as a 
machine-like and purely mechanical rite—to bring 
out the essential qualities of stone, wood, metals, 
plaster, and so on, that are shown by their working 
and use in ways appropriate to the material, and 
only attained to by the knowledge born of personal 
experience. How to reconcile this with mass 
production of houses—with modern contract 
methods—and with certain aspects of ‘Trades 
Unionism is, perhaps, more than any of us can 
say. But we can still assert that the principle of 
personal interest in work is essential to the achieve- 
ment of what is best in any art or industry. 
Through the unfortunate breaking, a hundred 
years ago, of a long-established craftsmanship 
tradition, our methods have ceased to be intuitive. 
The sense of personal interest on the part of all 
who make and do things needs therefore to be 
re-established, together with a realisation that, as 
Clutton-Brock said, Art—the whole process of 
expression—is not a luxury, but a necessity in 
which even simple men may share. It is proceed- 
ing from this principle that, for example, Mr. 
Ernest Gimson, Mr. Alfred Powell, and others 
have in recent years carried out building on 
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traditional lines with relatively untrained country 
labour. It was what may be claimed to have 
stimulated the new turn that Philip Webb and 
Norman Shaw gave to house building fifty years or 
so ago. Indeed, I venture to think we have to 
be grateful to the Morris movement for many 
things, and among them that—in addition to the 
S.P.A.B.—it produced the Art Workers’ Guild, 
and through that fact has exerted a most valuable 
influence in preserving what is best in the old, 
and developing what is best in the newer, aspects 
of our Architecture. For, as has been said,* 
“the arts which go to the creation of beautiful 
buildings should occupy the hands and thoughts 
of thousands if properly encouraged by the public 
and would, if rightly directed, do much to add 
to the vitality and interest of modern Architecture. 
Beautiful brickwork, plaster, woodwork and metal- 
work ought to be within the reach of thousands 
who have now to be content with characterless, 
commonplace, mechanical productions. If, in the 
first place, we can secure honest, simple, and ex- 
pressive work, directed by good design, we may 
surely hope the public will respond by encouraging 
a demand for it.”” And, put in another way, we 
have a similar claim made by Mr. Gerald Horsley,f 
a generation ago, that “if art is ever to become 
once more a genuine and spontaneous expression, 
there must be a complete accord and unity between 
all artists and handicrafts. ‘The architect must 
be one of a body of artists possessing an intimate 
knowledge of the crafts ; and no less, onthe other 
hand, the painter, sculptor, and other craftsmen 
must be in direct touch and sympathy with 
architecture. ‘There must be a real communion, 
a common understanding, and a working together 
towards the highest and best aim.” 

And may I add, to whom should craftsmen 
more naturally turn for advice, encouragement and, 
what may be called, discriminating employment 
than to architects, who, if they view correctly the 
art they practice, should be able to rightly value 
and lead to the best use such talent or skill as mural 
painters, sculptors, and other workers in the crafts 
allied to architecture may display? The life of 
Sir Christopher Wren furnishes many examples 
of the advantage gained by an architect’s use of 


*In Mr. T. Raffles Davison’s Introduction to The Arts 
Connected with Building. Batsford (1909). 

+ See Architecture-—a Profession or an Art, edited by 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A., and T. G. Jackson, A.R.A. (1892). 
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the corporate sense in his relations with those 
upon whom he depends for execution of his 
designs. Biographical history fully confirms, 
indeed, a practice always accepted as essential to 
the production of great works in architecture, 
and that broadly distinguishes architecture as 
an art from building pursued as a mere business. 
Craftsmen everywhere should accordingly be able 
to look to architects as their natural protectors 
and, in the best and fraternal sense, their 
patrons, with the prospect of results from such 
co-operation distinctly to the advantage of the 
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all-embracing Art of Architecture. For out of the 
general mass of mediocre work of to-day it is not 
difficult to find, in every craft, the work of 
living men comparable in its artistry and skill 
with the products of the great periods of the 
past, and we should be doing less than justice to 
contemporary work not to confidently assert 
that claim. 

But there is another aspect of this question to 
which Mr. Goodhart-Rendel recently, and quite 
appropriately, drew attention. He criticised the 
excess of vulgar carved ornament from which so 
many of our buildings suffer, the paring off of which 
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would, he thought, be much to their advantage. 
We are constantly brought face to face with 
evidences that he is right. Besides stone carving 
we see much tasteless and unsuitably treated 
ornament in the form of metalwork, woodwork, 
plasterwork, alleged mosaic and stained glass, and 
so on, that merely speaks of a restless, adver- 
tising age that mistakes ostentatious complication 
and the vulgarly superfluous for beauty. The 
saying is attributed to Michael Angelo that 
‘beauty is the purgation of superfluities,’’ and 
the statement bears on its face the evidence of 
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truth. We can compare it suitably with Goethe’s 
definition of ideal beauty as a combination of 
simplicity and tranquillity—which attributes we 
could do with more of to-day. But I am not 
desiring to restrict ornament and decoration, but 
rather to vary its distribution and character. We 
might well dispense with the vulgar, commercial 
rubbish and with all ornament that is misplaced 
and unnecessary, while insisting that what we 
have should be natural to the conditions, suitably 
and judiciously placed to produce its right effect, 
and, of course, the acknowledged work of genuine 
craftsmen. Why, moreover, are the exteriors of 
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our buildings so universally denied patches of 
colour and gilding—our interiors so devoid of 


mural painting (particularly ‘‘ buon fresco”), a great 
and ancient art productive of rich, interesting and 
lasting effects -why so little use of coloured and 
leaded glazing of the right sort that even in small 
quantities, can be productive of so much charm 

why so little genuine mosaic W irk while a few 














STONE CARVING ON ENTRANCE PORCH 


Duomo, VERONA. 


craftsmen remain to prove it is not yet quite 
a lost art? And do we not in metalwork 
still see more often than need be the tasteless 
products of the commercial manufacturer rather 
than of the tried and understanding metal- 
worker? It can surely be said, too, that for a 
century the architect has, in effect, withdrawn, or 
been excluded, from responsibility for the internal 
decoration and furnishing of the buildings he 
designs, and that it is time these matters should 


fresco and painting in tempera. 


come *o be again regarded as within his province 
and not left to the tasteless tinkerings of the 
furnishing broker—with the disastrous results that 
many otherwise beautiful buildings show. The 
idea that an architect provides the structure and 
a tradesman (in the present-day sense) does the 
rest is, in principle, wrong. 

We have, in fact, to admit being a long way 
from knowledge of the crafts indicated in such 
works as those of Theophilus, Cennini, Alberti, 
Benvenuto Cellini, and  Vasari’s treatise on 
‘Technique ’’—where the latter sets himself to 
instruct ‘“‘ every gracious spirit in the most noble 
matters that appertain to the artistic professions,” 
and “. . . for his delight and service to give him 
to know in what qualities the various masters 
differed among themselves and how they adorned 
and how they benefited each in his own way their 
country,” with the ultimate aim of enabling anyone 
that will to gain advantage from the labour and 
cunning of those who in times past have excelled 
in the Arts.* Even in his Lives Vasari shows a 
wide range of knowledge of the crafts, but here he 
displays a detailed acquaintance with scores of 
artistic processes, from the working of stone and 
marble to the treatment of egg-shell mosaic, and 
from concrete vaulting to an analysis of the 
essential qualities of sculpture, from _ rocaille 
work in gardens to the subtleties of buon 
I rather press 
the example of Vasari because he reveals in the 
course of his writing how much more generally a 
great variety of artistic processes were applied to 
buildings and their decorative completion than is 
the case to-day. Many crafts practised in his 
time are now almost lost for want of opportunity 
to apply them. How little we see now, for 
example, of the art of mosaic, of real fresco, of 
sgrafiito, of modelled plaster used externally (as 
in the Spada Palace at Rome), and how little 
even of stained and painted glass. Why should 
the decoration of modern buildings be almost 
limited to moulding and carving, so much of 
which, as we have already said, is both tasteless 
and superfluous? Architects might often, to a 
much greater extent than they do (I am not 
speaking, of course, of these specially ‘lean ” 
days) provide opportunities for sculptors, mural 


* See On Technique, by Giorgio Vasari, translated by L. S. 
Maclehouse, with Introduction and notes by Professor G. 
Baldwin Brown. 
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painters, artists in plaster, leadwork, mosaic, 
stained glass, inlay, and so on—even though to do 
so we may have to forgo columns and pilasters 
that serve no functional purpose and are a mis- 
use of the emphasis that should attach to the 
classical orders, and to dispose of a similar con- 
dition of redundancy that applies to our masses 
of strings, dentilled cornices, rusticated masonry, 
turrets and cupolas with no relation to structure, 
panels, cartouches, swags, and the other stock 
survivals of Victorian hypocrisy and excess. 





i AT Ni) 
Philip Webb, Architect. 


A building may well acknowledge, by the im- 
personal character of its treatment, that many 
craftsmen are concerned with it. Recognition 
of the architect as a dominating factor in the 
general conception and execution of buildings 
still does not set aside the propriety of pro- 
viding for and acknowledging the work of others in 
the method of their expression—constructively 
and decoratively. As Professor Lethaby reminds 
us, ‘‘Good architecture is masterly structure 
with adequate workmanship ; the highest archi- 
tecture is likely to have fit sculpture and 
painting integrally bound up with it.”” It was the 
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Greek and the Gothic ideal; and was also 
splendidly sustained in the best phases of the 
Renaissance. 

Such, then, is the general case I have ventured 
to present to you—that old buildings should be 
preserved both for themselves and the example 
they put before us of how to do things well ; that 
our own work should be sound, simple and 
sincere in its expression of plan and purpose ; 
that it should embody and acknowledge the 
best craftsmanship at our command, having in mind 
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that only by such means will the old intuitive sense 
for the practical and artistic use of material be 
restored—coupled with consideration always, as | 
think naturally follows, of such claims as environ- 
ment and homogeneity of character in cities have 
upon us. Along such lines, and by means that 
give recognition to order, regularity, unity and 
beauty in cities, can the Corporate Spirit in Archi- 
tecture—using that term in its widest sense—be 
expressed. If, therefore, architecture is, in any 
real sense, mother of the Arts, would it not seem 
natural that this Institute, now so strong numeri- 
cally, and, in that sense, so influential, by co-oper- 
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ating in a closer and more definite way than at pre- 
sent with those whose aim is allied to its Charter 
purpose—such bodies as the Art Workers’ Guild, 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
the Arts and Crafts Society, the Civic Arts Associa- 
tions in London and elsewhere, the Town Planning 
Institute, Royal Society of British Sculptors, the 
London Society, Scapa Society, Society of Mural 
Decorators and Painters in Tempera, Society of 
Master Glass-painters, and so on; with all, 
indeed, who collectively or individually are 
encouraging and assisting what is best in either 
the more detailed aspects of building or its ultimate 
general mass effect—should take a definite lead to- 
wards ends obviously to be desired if the compre- 
hensive corporate conception of the building art is 
to be restored. A common policy towards acommon 
end is required if that aim is to be achieved.* 

“Great building,” it has been truly said, 
‘is not the realisation of the design of an in- 
dividual, but the produce of a crowd of workers, 
conscious of a common aim and co-operating for 
its achievement.’’ Or, as Professor Lethaby,t to 
whom we owe so much for right views on the 
craft of building, puts it, “ If ever we are to have a 
time of architecture again it must be founded on 
a love for the city, a worship of home and nation. 
No planting down of a few costly buildings, ruling 
some straight streets, provision of fountains, or 
setting up of anumber of stone and bronze dolls is 
enough without the enthusiasm for corporate lite 
and common ceremonial. Every noble city has 
been a crystallisation of the contentment, pride 
and order of the community.”’ Or, as he expresses 
it in another place,t ‘‘'To build cities and live in 
them properly is the great business of large 
associations of men. ‘The outward and the make 


‘ 


* Man and His Buildings, by T.S. Attlee, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


+ Architecture—the History and Theory of the Art of Building , 


by W. R. Lethaby (Home University Library). 
} Form in Civilization, by W. R. Lethaby 
versity Press). 


(Oxford Uni- 
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must always be exact pictures of the mind of the 
makers. Not only is this so at any given stage, 
but it is so all the more in a going concern, for 
the outward is always reacting again on the 
inward, so that the concrete becomes a mould for 
the spiritual. Man builds towns so that the towns 
shall build his sons. As the old Greek said, 
‘The city teaches the man.’”’ Could anything be 
more true or more important to us than this? 
Epictetus surely had such a condition in mind 
when he said that “ if Reason should rule in cities 
it is better certainly for great souls to inhabit 
small houses than for mean slaves to lurk in 
magnificent mansions, just as the Eubaens and 
Spartans did not build or repair their walls with 
stones only, but with discipline and zeal for good 
works, the visible ornaments alike of cities and of 
rulers—so that, flourishing and peaceful, they made 
the Republic by uniting together not logs and 
stones but living souls.” It is only as the result of 
such a social attitude that we can expect to attain 
to noble cities and orderly streets and houses, 
the latter, we may hope, with nothing within them 


eventually but what conforms to the Morris 
ideal of universal utility and beauty. It is 
what the late Prime Minister called the 


‘“ spiritual correctness ’’ of our point of view that 
counts in this problem. It was what counted 
when Plato wrote his Republic—what counted 
when the Greeks achieved that universality of 
beauty in all that touched them that has, perhaps, 
never been so definitely attained since; what 
persisted, indeed, in all periods and phases of life 
that separated art from barbarism—and it is such 
a condition that may one day enable us to claim for 
ourselves what, according to ‘Thucydides, Pericles 
assumed for the Athenians—‘‘ To be lovers of 
beauty without extravagance and lovers of wisdom 
without unmanliness—to show that wealth is not 
mere material for vainglory but opportunity for 
achievement.” 





(The discussion which followed Mr. Hiorns’ Paper will be published in the next 
issue of the Journal on 4 April) 
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SIXTY-THREE YEARS OF ENGINEERING 
By Sir Francis Fox, [John Murray, 1924, 18s. net.] 
The perusal of this book has brought to my mind 
a remark of a learned friend: ‘“‘ When I have to 
review a book I always want to read it through.” 
This has by no means been the present reviewer’s 
general experience, but in this instance he certainly has 
wanted to, and has practically read the book through. 
The author gives in the 333 pages of his book not 
only what is practically his life history as far as his 
professional work is concerned, but also descriptions 
in lay language of some of the most famous engineer- 
ing undertakings of our own time, while pleasantly 
interwoven are many personal and social touches 
which place the book in a different category from those 
devoted simply to impersonal engineering descriptions. 
We have as an introduction an account of the Crystal 
Palace as erected for the 1851 Exhibition in Hyde 
Park by the author’s father. Railways and tunnels 
naturally occupy a large section of the book, and these 
descriptions range over such diverse topics as the 
Snowdon railway and the London “tubes.” Of great 
interest is a chapter on the work at Winchester Cathe- 
dral, which occupied seven years, and among the 
descriptions of other cathedral repairs the author’s 
views on St. Paul’s will naturally be read with interest 
at the present time, more especially by those who, like 
the reviewer, had the privilege of being taken over the 
cathedral by the author before the war and shown the 
work of measurement and reconstruci.» then in pro- 
gress. In the last eighty pages the author, leaving 
engineering undertakings, gives an account of so ne 
social work in London and introduces some personal 
experiences which are interesting, if somewhat dis- 
cursive. ‘This book, both as a record of engineering 
achievement and as a pleasant historical review of the 
period under description, should find a welcome place 
on many shelves which look down upon the easy chair. 
The illustrations, photographic and diagrammatic, are 
good, while the type and general style of the book 
are worthy of Mr. Murray. ALAN E. Munsy [f.]. 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE ARCHITECT. 
By A. H. M. Brice, of Middle Temple and the 
Oxford Circuit. Barrister-at-Law. Recorder of 
Tewkesbury. London, 1925. [Price ios. net. 
Stevens and Sons.} 

A volume of some 160 pages ; it is for the service of 
those who may be called upon to consider the many and 
varied legal problems which active practice of the ar- 
chitectural profession has never failed to raise. The 
duties of the architect, exercised as they are on a con- 
stant equipoise between the contractor and the building 
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owner, as weil as in the discharge of many delicate func- 
tions, are peculiarly subject to legal conditions and in- 
volved in legal relationships. The book under review is 
free from technical terms and embraces the status and 
duties of the architect ; the limits of his authority ; the 
conditions affecting his certificates; his relation to 
contractor, building owner, quantity surveyor and 
public authorities ; his drawings and specifications, 
with the duties and warranties in connection with 
them; the remuneration he is entitled to claim and 
recover ; his function as an arbitrator, and, finally, 
the revocation of his agency as architect, whether by 
bankruptcy, death, the notice of his employer, his own 
renunciation, or the natural termination of his employ- 
ment, 

The chapters are followed by appendices giving the 
Institute Professional Rules, charges and competition 
regulations, and these in a future edition will, no doubt, 
be somewhat varied or enlarged. 

Probably the most interesting chapter is that on the 
subject of arbitration, this increasingly popular method 
for the settlement of differences and disputes, and here 
the learned author, by quoting undisputed authorities, 
clearly differentiates between the architect acting in his 
administrative capacity as a valuer or appraiser and the 
judicial mind his position demands when he occupies 
the chair of an arbitrator. He further refers at length to 
the Rules and Procedure prepared by the Society of 
Architects in 1923 as useful and practical for the 
governing of arbitrations affecting professional and 
building matters, and the material clauses are reprinted 
together with the schedule of charges. 

The book is one which architects in general practice 
will find interesting, and to students preparing for the 
professional] practice side of the final examination it can 
confidently be recommended as instructive. 

W. E. Watson [F.]. 


THE NATURE, PRACTICE AND HISTORY OF 
ART. By H. Van Buren Magonigle, Fellow Ameri- 
can Inst. of Architects, etc. [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1924.] 

To avoid the encyclopedic and to present his 
information in literary form has been the author's aim, 
and it may be said that he has satisfactorily accom- 
plished it. Indeed the general design of the book 
suggests a comparison with a well considered archi- 
tectural plan. 

To compose a review of art from the masterpieces 
of architectural and pictorial effort to the little practised 
art of monotype, and at the same time to afford some 
insight into technical procedure, is to cover a ground 
of no small proportions. 

The historical outlines are well considered, and the 
processes of the several arts clearly described. The 
methods of modelling, casting, and pointing as carried 
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on in the sculptor’s studio, or the various stages in the 
production of an etched plate, for example, should be 
acceptable to the generality of art students, to whom the 
book is addressed. In his personal outlook, too, the 
author’s appreciations are modern and sympathetic. 
And he administers some well deserved raps, as when 
he criticises mechanical reduction in the case of medals, 
comparing the result with the broader effects achieved 
by the Italian medallists. He discourses on values and 
tones—the intrinsic properties of light—and is so led 
on to an estimate of Ver Meer which should gratify 
Mr. E. V. Lucas. Whether Monet’s synthetic method 
of building up tones was that employed by the Greeks 
in their temple colour-schemes, we cannot pretend to 
decide. The suggestion has at any rate the freshness 
of novelty. 

Where Mr. Magonigle seems most to feel his limi- 
tations of space, is where he attempts to draw analogies 
between artistic expression and national characteristics. 
His examination of Greek art leads him to the hurried 
conclusion that an austere repose was the outstanding 
quality of the Athenian. Yet we remember some 
Persian ambassadors complaining that the Greeks 
were a people who could neither rest themselves, nor 
allow anyone else to rest. In truth /’elan vital ran at 
a prodigious pace among them, and the simplicity 
that so predominates in their sculpture was probably 
due to the rapidity with which they grasped essentials 
rather than to any contemplative processes of elimi- 
nation. Again, can we attach any moral importance 
of a national kind to the somewhat frivolous creations 
of Boucher ? There was surely Chardin to set against 
him. ‘‘ No, no, mon amz,’”’ savs Anatole France, ‘*‘ short 
of changing the French, there is nothing in France 
to change.” 

Tradition is so lightly valued nowadays that the 
author’s regard for it may be especially welcomed. 
Yet we are sometimes pulled up sharply by the utter- 
ance of dogmatic preferences. ‘To call the Colleoni 
statue ‘‘ the supreme equestrian figure of the world ” 
is not conclusive while Donatello’s statue still stands in 
Padua. And to speak of Reynolds and Gainsborough 
as bad painters appreciated only in England, and the 
inferiors of Lawrence, voices a curious idiosyncrasy. 

As a critic, he should be aware that to brush aside 
established reputations and lightly to launch a contrary 
estimate is simply jejune. Such an opinion is not 
shared by some others, at least, of his own countrymen, 
since works of the elder masters, secured at huge 
prices, continue to cross the water. C. J. Tait [F.]. 


MERSEYSIDE.—A Handbook te Liverpool and 
District. Edited by Alfred Holt, M.A., D.Sc. 

Mr. Holt points out in his foreword that the aim 

of this handbook is to present a survey of Merseyside 


in its various aspects, municipal, industrial, and 
scientific, rather than to dwell on Liverpool and its 
immediate environs. This aim is achieved admirably 
in a series of interesting articles by experts on the 
subjects dealt with, the two articles which will 
appeal most strongly to readers of this journal being 
possibly “‘ Engineering Development in Liverpool,” 
by John A. Brodie, the distinguished city engineer, 
and ‘A Note on the Architecture of Liverpool,” 
by C. H. Reilly, the eminent director of the Liverpool 
School. 

It is interesting, too, to read of the manufacture of 
smalt and its cheaper substitute ultramarine in a very 
concise and descriptive article on the ‘* Chemical 
Manufactures on Merseyside,” by F. C. Guthrie, 
M.A., F.1.C., and W. Doran, M.Sc., A.I.C.—how 
Messrs. Rawlins and Son (Ultramarine), Ltd., produce 
many different qualities, amongst them being those 
suitable for soap mottling, laundry blue, paint, 
paper-making, litho ink, bleaching and other purposes. 
When we are next in difficulties over the unsatisfactory 
settlement of ultramarine from our palettes we will 
be reminded of Liverpool and its earlier manufacture. 
Again, geologists will be interested by the photographs 
of a slab of Keuper Sandstone from the Storeton 
quarries showing impressions of footprints, plant 
stems, suncracks, ripple marks, etc., one of the many 
interesting illustrations of this little handbook. 

Finally, one lays down the book with the impression 
that Mr. Alfred Holt has provided prospective visitors 
to Merseyside with a singularly comprehensive guide 
to the more salient features of interest which go to 
form what is termed to-day a prosperous commercial 
seaport and manufacturing centre. That the book 
will be interesting to architects and useful to town 
planners is the impression received from its first 


reading. W. N. Abas [A.]. 


OUR DEBT TO GREECE AND ROME 
ARCHITECTURE. By Alfred Mansfield Brooks. 
[George Harrap and Co., Lid. 5s. net.] 

This book is one of an excellent series. It is 
concerned with what has gone to make the inheritance 
of modern architecture. It is addressed rather to 
the layman than to the architect, and, as Sir Reginald 
Blomfield points out in his preface, no attempt is 
made ‘‘ to give a detailed account of Greek and Roman 
architecture.”’ What Mr. Brooks “is impressing on 
his students is the spirit at the back of it.” Buildings 
are described to illustrate the points which the author 
wishes to make. ‘hat “ tireless will to perfection ”’ 
shown by the Greeks is contrasted with the construc- 
tive and practical spirit of the Romans in tackling the 
problems ever present in a great state. In discussing 
the architecture and town planning of the Hellenistic 
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age, Mr. Brooks points out that it was this rather than 
the architecture of Hellenic Greece itself which had 
such a profound influence on Roman architecture. 
It is a welcome volume and will be read with great 
interest by all. H.C. 8. 


Correspondence 


TOWN PLANNING IN NEW ZEALAND. 
To the Editor, JouURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—I was much interested in Mr. Johnston’s 
valuable account in the JouRNAL of 21 February 1925 
of the New Zealand Institute of Architects and the 
progress which has been made in the Dominion since 
the days when the early towns were so excellently 
laid out by the New Zealand Land Company and 
other pioneers, 

Mr. Johnston, however, hardly does justice to the 
work which has been done in recent years to further 
town planning ideals in New Zealand, 

The New Zealand Government itself has done a 
great deal, following on its enthusiastic support of 
the campaign of the Garden Cities and Town Plan- 
ning Association in 1914. In 1918, Mr. S. Hurst 
Seager [F’.] was sent, as the delegate of the New 
Zealand Government, to the Brisbane Conference 
and made a valuable report which was circulated by 
the Government to every Local Authority in the 
Dominion and a great deal of valuable publicity 
obtained, 

In May rg19 the first New Zealand Town Plan- 
ning Conference and Exhibition was held in Welling- 
ton. Some 300 delegates were present, and, from a 
paper read at that meeting by the Assistant Under- 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, it is clear that, although 
an actual town planning Act has not yet been placed 
on the Statute Book, very considerable progress has 
been made in achieving the same ends by other means. 

For many years there has been a special department 
of Government dealing with the preservation of natural 
scenery and objects of beauty. River valleys and river 
banks are also automatically reserved for a reasonable 
width on each side, both for the protection of the 
water from pollution and the preservation of amenity, 
and this example might well be copied in other parts 
of the Empire. 


Under the New Zealand Land Act the lay-out of 


towns is controlled by Government, and no estate can 
be laid out for sale except with Government approval. 
The number of houses or plots to the acre is also 
limited, 10 to the acre being the absolute maximum 
and 4 to the acre much more usual. 

Surveyors have sometimes contended that they are 
limited by the Land Act to 66 feet roads and rect- 
angular lay-outs, but, in practice, the Surveyor- 
General has discretionary powers to sanction any plan 
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not strictly in accordance with the statutory pro- 
visions. It has also sometimes been contended that 
no curved street can be laid out in New Zealand, owing 
to the requirement of the Land Registry that the 
compass bearing of a street shall be recorded. The 
interesting plan prepared for a development at 
Wanganui by Mr. Hurst Seager and Town Planning 
schemes for Auckland, however, show that where 
there are enlightened architects, there is also an 
enlightened Government Department who will 
support them, It is gratifying also to note that the 
New Zealand Government are arranging their own 
housing schemes on Garden City lines, 

The Municipal Corporations Act and its extensionn 
give power to all Local Authorities in the Dominios 
to control signs, placards, etc., within their area, and 
this legislation, although not at present retrospective, 
shows that the Dominion Government is alive to the 
need for proper control of town development. There 
are probably more local town planning and civic 
associations in New Zealand than in any other part 
of the Empire, although they go by various names. 
The Christchurch Beautifying Association, the Dune- 
din Amenity Association, and other local associations 
in the principal towns may be mentioned, and under 
the energetic lead of the New Zealand Institute of 
Architects, as Mr. Johnston well says, “‘ the field is 
wide open for the town planner.” 


W. R. Davince [F.]. 


THE LIGHTING OF PICTURE GALLERIES 
AND MUSEUMS. 


81 Dean Street, Oxford Street, W.1. 
19 March 1925. 
To the Editor, JoURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Sir,—Referring to the letter in the JouRNAL of 
7th inst. on the above subject, it would appear that 
Mr. Markham has failed to appreciate that there are 
two distinct forms of distracting reflection in picture 
galleries as ordinarily designed. 

The first and the most powerful is the specular 
reflection of the bright glass of ceiling or roof lights. 
This can be avoided by keeping the whole of the pic- 
ture glass outside the plane of specular reflection from 
the spectator viewing the picture from suitable posi- 
tions, and can be effected by 

(a) Keeping the pictures low, and, or 

(b) Tilting their top edges forward. 

The extent to which each or, if necessary, both of 
these remedies must be applied depends upon the 
cross-section of each particular gallery, and can be 
ascertained by simple geometrical projection. 

The second type of reflection is that which comes 
from objects nearer to the floor, such as the faces or 
dresses of spectators or even well-lit pictures on an 
opposite wall, 
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These cannot be dodged by geometrical treatment, 
and the only cure is to throw as much light as possible 
on the picture and as little as possible on spectators 
or other objects which could be reflected from the 
glass into the spectator’s eyes. Glass reflects only 
some 5 per cent. or 6 per cent. of the light incident 
upon it ; but when spectators and picture both receive 
the strong illumination of an ordinary lantern light, 
and the picture is a glazed dark oil painting, the 
colours of which have a coefficient of reflection of, say, 
3 per cent. to 10 per cent. only, then the light reflected 
from the colours of the picture behind the glass (by 
which alone they can be seen) is not sufficient to over- 
power—and may even be weaker than—the images 
reflected from the glass, which latter then become 
visible and insistent. 

Mr. Markham’s suggestions appear to be directed 
to curing this second evil by tilting the plane of the 
glass upwards towards a high neutral tinted unoccupied 
wall space opposite, above pictures and above the 
heads of spectators. But this would surely in most 
cases obviously invite trouble of the first kind from 
ceiling lights and the like in that neighbourhood, 

Satisfactorily complete immunity from both types 
of reflection can only be secured by treating each 
malady separately, but simultaneously with its appro- 
priate remedy. The first by keeping outside the geo- 
metrical limits of specular reflection from roof lights 
and high white cornices, which geometrical limits, of 
course, vary with any inclination of the picture glass ; 
and the second, as proposed by Mr. Hurst Seager, by 
keeping the spectators, etc., in fairly deep shadow and 
by screening off, as with a vertical unoccupied partition, 
any view of bright objects on an opposite wall. 

Both cures involve more or less apparent waste of 
possible wall space ; and the somewhat bold planning 
necessary will probably only become possible when it 
is recognised that national and civic art collections 
should never be crowded, even if they have to be sub- 
divided into additional new galleries. One crowded 
gallery, however renowned, in the centre of a town 
can never have the same esthetic and educational 
value as two or three galleries, scattered, if necessary 
each containing fewer pictures, but all visible.-—Yours 
truly, Percy WALDRAM, Licentiate. 





BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 
EXHIBITION OF PRELIMINARY DRAWINGS. 
By W. HarpInc THOMPSON (A.) 

In the Royal Academy Galleries at Burlington House the 
works submitted in the open examination for the Rome 
Scholarship were exhibited this month, Nineteen com- 
petitors were admitted to the preliminary examination in 
Architecture : it is satisfactory to have this evidence that 
there are many students in our schools who are prepared 
to take the opportunity of three years’ study and travel in 
Italy. 


The subject set for Architects was “a Commemorative 
Gateway toa Walled and Moated ‘Town devastated during 
the Great War.”’ The programme was clearly defined, yet 
several competitors ignored the information given regard- 
ing the height both of neighbouring buildings and the 
existing ramparts. 

As a great avenue 150 feet wide approached the town 
through the gateway and terminated on the climax at the 
Cathedral, this suggested to many the idea of twin pylons, 
rather than the more traditional form of medizval gate- 
way with its somewhat restricted opening. The virtue 
of the arch motif is that the memorial seen from any point 
in the park would appear as a unit, whereas the pylons 
require the spectator to stand on the axial approach in 
order to see the Cathedral, which completes the com- 
position. Seen from the Cathedral, the arch would close the 
vista adequately. 

Mr. Minoprio (No. 29) is the only competitor who has 
followed the Verona precedent, but the result, although 
safe, was unimaginative and the presentation poor. In 
contrast with this traditional solution Miss Macfadyen 
(No. 15) has designed an arch of fine scale to be built 
in brick, sympathetically handled in relation to the adjoin- 
ing walls, yet avoiding any suggestion of militaristic 
character. The effect is a highly imaginative composition 
spoilt slightly by such details as the excessive projection 
of the side wings. This makes the entrances for pedes- 
trians appear as square-shaped tunnels. 

Mr. Scarlett’s design (No. 20) is too grim as a symbol of 
peace: one is led to believe that the crushing mass of 
masonry over the wide arch must encase a medieval 
portcullis. ‘The drawings are meticulously rendered in 
pencil, in a manner reminiscent of the Beaux Arts during 
the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Briggs (No. 21) is fortunate in being selected for 
the Final. His rather insipid design for a Gothic gateway 
is unworthy of being a twentieth century portal to a great 
city. Firing slits in the parapet of a modern gate are not 
required. 

Mr. Butling’s drawings (No. 26) show the influence of 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s fine Gothic work at Liverpool, and 
they are in themselves examples of the high standard of 
draughtsmanship usually associated with the Liverpool 
School. One might object to the excessive height of the 
two pylons of this design (nearly roc feet), and the abrupt 
termination of the side arcades gives an unpleasant 
silhouette seen in relation to the town walls: otherwise 
the design has fine imaginative qualities. 

Mr. Spencely (No. 28) seems but little inspired by the 
heroic efforts of men in that war-stricken city, for his 
towers form a gateway lacking in character as a memorial, 
andthe archways are almost too small to be entrances 
even to a college quadrangle. Compare this design with the 
virile essay by Mr. Morgan (No. 27), which, though too 
big and suggestive of pre-war Germany, has a very 
positive character. 

Mr. Willis (No. 32) sets his stage in Italy and suggests 
the atmosphere of Siena with all the gay heraldry from the 
Palio used as motifs and patches of colour over the simple 
brick archway. Mr. Astbury (No. 33) from a poor 
esquisse developed a somewhat elaborate composition, 
with two memorial courts and colonnades built over the 
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moat: these courts were hardly suggested by the pro- 
gramme, but show evidence of a definite idea. Miss 
Silcock (No. 16) apparently failed to enter the Final 
owing to a very nebulous esquisse; also the two large 
gate piers supporting lions reminiscent of ‘Trafalgar 
Square would not produce a memorial worthy of the site. 
Some of her drawing is undoubtedly good. 

Several competitors designed high archways and pylons 
only suitable as terminals for a steel suspension bridge 
over a river. Of this type were No. 18 (Mr. Wills) and 
No. 23 (Mr. Stewart Thomson) both of interest, but not as 
solutions of this problem. 

The design No. 17 is much below the standard expected 
in the Rome Scholarship: colossal attenuated angels, 
standing on inadequate bases through which pedestrians 
go, are not desirable, nor is the vertical division of the 
structure into two equal parts. The authors of the designs 
Nos. 19, 25 and 30 would be well advised to enter for some 
of the lesser prizes offered by the R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Thearle’s scheme (No. 31) is too elaborate and 
too big, while Mr. Heald (No. 24) has undoubtedly 
failed to achieve success with his beautiful draughtsman- 
ship and sound design owing to the fact that his esquisse 
contains no suggestion of the finished product. Mr. 
Crossley’s sketch (No. 22) was also much too vague to 
be accepted as a forecast of the interesting design to 
follow. 

For the Final Competition Liverpool University has 
four selected, Manchester University three, London 
University one, and the Architectural Association one. 

Turning to the Sculpture, the Exhibition of the 1924 
Final Competition shows clearly that the modern school 
of sculptors has travelled far from the Victorian viewpoint 
of individualistic realism towards the goal of collaboration 
in all the plastic arts. ‘The four panels exhibited are 
inherently architectural in conception, particularly the 
design by Miss Pamela V. Harris, framed in a well- 
proportioned doorway, also the more fully modelled 
composition by Mr. J. R. Skeeping (Rome Scholar 1924) 
forming part of a portal of more domestic character. 

This year’s open competition in Sculpture also includes 
some excellent low-relief panels of great decorative value 
by Messrs. Emile Jacot and Archibald B. Ingram, and 
all five competitors give evidence of skill and technique. 

Among the painters there appears some lack of appre- 
ciation of the inter-relationship of the visual arts. In the 
designs for interiors one notices too often that the archi- 
tectural details are indifferent reproductions of “‘ period ” 
rooms, while the painted panels are sincere essays in the 
modern spirit. Unfortunately much of the painting 
exhibited is not up to the standard required in decorative 
work, nor is it fair to judge results unless each panel is 
placed in situ in its appropriate environment. 

There are two examples of work of Rome Scholars who 
have completed the tenure of their Scholarships, of 
particular merit being the Restoration of the Mausoleum 
of Hadrian by Mr. S. Rowland Pierce. Mr. Pierce’s 
drawings have real archeological value and represent 
solid scholarship work. ‘The drawings are delicately 
rendered, sympathetic to the subject, and they possess 
all the character and virtues of eighteenth century 
draughtsmanship, 
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FRENCH APPRECIATION OF THE LATE MR. 
PAUL WATERHOUSE, PAST PRESIDENT. 
By M. J. GopeFroy. 

The following appreciation of Mr. Waterhouse by M. 
J. Godefroy, the eminent French architect, appeared in 
the Bulletin of the S.A.D.G. on 1 February, 

Notre grande famille de Union Franco-Britannique 
des Architectes a été péniblement affectée d’apprendre 
la nouvelle de la mort de son Président, M. Paul Water- 
house, qui vient d’étre enlevé subitement 4 1|’affection de 
tous. Comment les membres francais de l1’?Union ne se 
trouveraient-ils pas unis a leurs confréres anglais dans 
leurs sentiments de regrets les plus profonds, en cette 
circonstance douloureuse! Paul Waterhouse jouissait 
en France autant qu’en Angleterre d’une haute con- 
sidération qu’il devait autant 4 |’élévation de son caractére 
qu’a la valeur de son talent. II unissait les qualités 
d’un coeur chaud et généreux 4 celle d’une ame d’artiste ; 
l’érudition savante n’avait pas émoussé en lui la finesse 
de la sensibilité. Il était de ces hommes qui répandent 
autour d’eux un chaleureux rayonnement et qui, dés 
qu’on les approche, suscitent la sympathie la plus vive. 
Mais il était encore pour nous quelque chose de plus : 
un grand ami de notre pays, qui avait été l’un des artisans 
les plus actifs de cette union de nos architectes qui 
annoncga une union plus intime: I’alliance de nos deux 
nations pour défendre la civilisation. 

Paul Waterhouse fut, est-il besoin de le rappeler, un 
grand architecte. II] avait débuté sous la direction de son 
péere Alfred Waterhouse, dont la renommée est considér- 
able a Londres. Bienté6t il devint son actif collabora- 
teur. On citera longtemps parmi les ouvrages qu’ils 
exécutérent en commun: l’Ecole de Saint-Paul de West 
Kensington, lEcole de Sainte-Marguerite de Busley, 
VPhépital Rhyl, le hall de ? Université de Balliol. Cependant; 
c’est dans les cuvres qu’il éleva seul, qu’il devait révéler 
le mieux |originalité de son talent : les importants labora- 
toires des Universités d’Oxford, de Manchester et de Leeds, 
Ecole de Médecine de l’University College et le home 
d’infirmiéres de Londres. 

Mais ce n’est pas a des ouvrages 4 destination scien- 
tifique ou hospitaliére qu’il borna son activité artistique ; 
l’architecture religieuse l’attira avec bonheur; il con- 
struisit notamment le Couvent de I’Incarnation 4 Oxford 
et l’église de All Saints a Saint-André. 

Il succéda a son pére comme architecte de la Société 
d’assurances Prudential et de plusieurs maisons de banque, 
telles que le Lloyd et la National Provincial, dont il con- 
struisit les succursales de Paris et de Bruxelles, sans parler 
de nombreuses constructions privées qui font apprécier l’ex- 
cellence de son godt parfait et de son esprit d’adaptation. 

Il fut notamment un des apétres les plus actifs de 
l’Urbanisme, science nouvelle dans laquelle nos amis 
Anglais nous ont depuis longtemps précédés et qui étudie 
les moyens les meilleurs d’assurer l’hygiéne et la salubrité 
a la cité, qui veut agrémenter la demeure, “ le Cottage,” 
qui donnera le bien-étre, s’occupe de tout ce qui peut 
rendre plus plaisant le home familial. 

Ce qui caractérise son architecture, c’est la faculté qu’il 
avait d’unir la tradition, qu’il tenait de sa haute culture, 
a une originalité qui lui était si personnelle qu’elle le 
fit bient6t distinguer parmi ses confréres. II fut cepen- 
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dant de ceux que le succés ne gate point, conservant 
toujours une franche camaraderie qui lui valait ]’affection 
de tous, et la vertu si rare du désintéressement absolu 
dans les diffcultés si nombreuses de la pratique pro- 
fessionnelle, ce qui lui assurait la haute estime de ses 
confréres. 

Un tel maitre ne pouvait que rendre des services 
inappréciables a l’enseignement de l’architecture. On 
s’en apercut a1’Architectural Association, ou il professa, 
consacrant son temps a former et a conseiller des éleves ; 
sans compter qu’il contribua encore, pour une large part, 
a fonder plusieurs écoles en Angleterre et en Ecosse. 

La haute estime qu’il avait su inspirer a ses confreres 
le fit‘ appeler naturellement a la présidence du Royal 
Institut Britannique, de 1921 a 1923. II fut considéré 
bienté6t comme le “ leader’? du mouvement en faveur 
de V’unification de la profession d’architecte qu’il con- 
duisit avec un tact, une fermeté grandement appréciés. 
Par sa courtoisie, ses a-propos, ses fines boutades, ses 
spirituelles pointes d’humeur venant au moment oppor- 
tun, nul ne réussit jamais mieux a vaincre l’opposition, 
ne serait-ce qu’en apportant de l’ordre et de |’accord 
entre les idées en apparence les plus opposées, méme au 
sein d’une assemblée houleuse et passionnée. 

Nos camarades francais qui l’ont connu, notamment 
ceux qui vinrent 4 Londres en 1923, a l'occasion de 
l’assemblée générale de notre Union Franco-Britannique, 
se souviennent encore de la fagon tranquille, simple, 
mais d’une si haute forme littéraire, avec laquelle il 
s’exprimait dans ses discours d’un francais aussi pur 
qu’élégant. Tandis qu’on suivait sa parole charmeuse 
avec un plaisir attentif, soudain jaillissaient, tout 4 coup, 
comme pour en souligner le theme, des épigrammes 
inattendues, des antithéses habiles, dont la délicatesse 
faisait encore mieux apprécier le sens. C’est que Paul 
Waterhouse n’était pas seulement un grand architecte 
mais un homme d’une vaste culture. Il mettait sa 
marque 3 tout ce qu’il écrivait comme 4 tout ce qu’il disait. 
Il avait d’ailleurs laissé 4 1’Université de Balliol, ot il fit 
ses études supérieures, le souvenir d’un étudiant des 
plus remarqués par la hauteur de son intelligence autant 
que par la finesse de son esprit. 

Tel aura été l’homme qui fut notre Président et dont 
la mort prématurée nous affecte tous profondément. 
Je m’honorais de son amitié. C’est avec une douloureuse 
émotion que je me fais l’interpréte de tous Jes membres 
francais de l’Union Franco-Britannique en exprimant 
asa famille, 4 ses nombreux amis, a ses confreres anglais, 
toute la part que nous prenons a ce deuil cruel 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
SCHEME OF INSURANCE. 

In view of the interest shown by architects in the 
Scheme of Insurance, the Council of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society have recently secured the help 
of an advisory committee of insurance specialists. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society is now in a 
position to answer enquiries on every class of insurance 
business, whether concerning existing or contemplated 
policies, and is ready to give considered advice on 
all such questions. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND WATERLOO 
BRIDGE. 

Sir Frank Dicksee, P.R.A., addressed the following 
letter to The Times on 6 March :— 

“* T write on behalf of the Council of the Royal Academy 
to express the earnest hope that Waterloo Bridge will be 
preserved if by any means it be possible todoso. So far as 
the question is one of engineering, it seems to be generally 
admitted that by one method or another the bridge can 
be saved in its present form, and the real issue appears to 
be whether—having regard to the facts that the bridge is 
too narrow, and that, if widened on the existing design, 
serious difficulties of navigation would arise—the ex- 
penditure of a large sum of money on the preservation of 
the bridge as it stands is justifiable. 

“The London County Council, as the result of much 
anxious consideration, has decided that it is not, and that 
the bridge must go. We, as artists, would urge that, 
regarded as a work of monumental art, Waterloo Bridge is 
beyond price and irreplaceable, and that its unique value 
from this point of view not only justifies but demands its 
preservation. Itshould be borne in mind that any bridge 
built here to a different design must inevitably affect the 
architectural value of Somerset House, a relation un- 
doubtedly realised by the designer, that makes Waterloo 
Bridge and Somerset House together one of the noblest 
architectural compositions in the world. 

“The London County Council is bound to give weight 
to all considerations of public utility, but finance, traffic, 
and navigation are not the sum total of those considera- 
tions. Sometimes, and perhaps very rarely, cases arise 
in which there is a higher and more lasting utility that 
must be taken into account, and that is the spiritual 
impression made by noble architecture. We _ believe 
Waterloo Bridge to be such a case, and it is on this ground 
that we venture to urge the London County Council to 
reconsider its decision.” 





PRESERVATION OF OLD AND THE DESIGN OF 
NEW BRIDGES. 
CIRCULAR ISSUED BY MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT. 

The Ministry of Transport has sent a circular to local 
authorities on the subject of the design of bridges, in the course 
of which it is stated :— 

There are few features, whether of countryside or town, 
which attract more notice than the bridges carrying roads over 
streams and watercourses. Many of them possess historical 
and archeological interest. Some illustrate the fitting use of 
local materials by our forefathers, while others provide 
pleasing examples of modern methods of construction. Of 
recent vears the rapid increase of traffic has impelled highway 
authorities to undertake the strengthening of many ancient 
bridges and the building of many additional structures, with 
the aid of substantial contributions from the Road Fund ad- 
ministered by this Department. So far as the strength of such 
structures is concerned, your council will be aware that for 
some years past certain regulations have been prescribed as a 
condition of a grant from the Road Fund. But it is possible 
for a bridge to comply with these regulations and yet fall short 
of the legitimate expectations of the public in the matter of 
architectural design and suitability to its surroundings. 

Colonel Ashley accordingly wishes to impress upon all local 
authorities who are contemplating the alteration of ancient 
bridges or the erection of new ones the great importance of 
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securing at the outset reliable expert advice upon the design— 
not merely from the standpoint of the stability of the structure 
but also of its proportions and artistic character. Seeing 


how long a life may be anticipated for public monuments of 


this class, it will hardly be questioned that every care should 
be taken to build bridges and form their approaches in a 
manner which will display the sound judgment of the days in 
which we live. 

With this end in view the Minister wishes it to be generally 
known that when receiving applications from local authorities 
for assistance from the Road Fund he will require to be 
satisfied that the foregoing considerations have been taken into 
account. ‘There is no reason to assume that the observance of 
these principles will add to the cost of construction, for past 
experience shows that bridges are more frequently criticised 
for undue elaboration than for well-proportioned simplicity. 


PRESERVING ANCIENT STRUCTURES. 

In a further announcement the Ministry says :— 

It is thought that considerable public interest may attach 
to the action taken by the Minister in drawing the attention of 
local authorities to the national importance of the preservation 
of ancient structures and of ensuring that artistic ability of 
high order is displayed in the building of new bridges, so ‘that 
future generations may form a favourable opinion of the ability 
of the designers of to-day. The recent efforts of Scapa to 
preserve the landscapes of the country from unnecessary 
injury by hoardings and advertisements are evidence of the 
general determination of the public to safeguard the beauties 
of the countryside, and there are few features which play 
greater part in making or marring the landscape than bridges 
over streams and railways. Not only is it essential that the 
utmost respect should be paid to the ancient structures, but 
that the highest skill should be inveked in the design of the 
new bridges which are being erected all over the country 
as a result of the ever-growing range and weight of motor 
traffic. 

THe Cask oF CLopron. 


Assistance of the kind covered by these announcements has 
recently been given by the Ministry in the case of Clopton 
Bridge, at Stratford-on-Avon. In this instance it will be 
recalled that the proposal originally put forward by the Town 
Council and the County Council was to remove all the recent 
unsightly excrescences and then merely to widen the bridge to 
modern dimensions. As part of this operation it was proposed 
to re-use the stone facings stripped from the old bridge to form 
the new facings of the extended bridge, a proposal to which 
grave exception was taken by archwological and architectural 
authorities on the ground that it was falsifying the whole 
structure. It was held, moreover, that the inclusion of the old 
portion of Clopton Bridge in the new structure would have the 
effect of exposing the ancient stonework to the shock and stress 
of modern traffic, which it was probably incapable of supporting 
for any length of time. 

Various suggestions were made and warmly debated, but 
ultimately the Ministry of Transport, recognising that no alter- 
native site for a bridge was available, save at prohibitive cost, 
put forward a proposal which secured general acceptance at a 
conference of the authorities interested in the bridge. It in- 
volves the removal of the unsightly iron footway and the recon- 
stitution of the bridge in its original narrow form with a parapet 
on each side, the intention being to reserve the old bridge 


exclusively for foot traffic, so that there shall be no risk of 


damage by vehicular transport. By the side of this structure 
there would then be erected a general traffic bridge consisting 
of a carriageway and another footway. This work would be 
carried out in the lightest form of twentieth century reinforced 
concrete, so designed as to obscure as little as possible the 
features of the ancient Clopton Bridge. It is anticipated that 
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the piers of the new structure would be opposite every second 
or third pier of the old bridge so as to mask the ancient 
masonry to the least possible extent. One of the advantages of 
the use of reinforced concrete is that owing to the comparatively 
small scale of the structural members there is the minimum of 
obstruction to view. 

The details of this revised scheme for Clopton Bridge are 
now being considered by the local authorities concerned. [If it 
is adopted visitors to Stratford-on-Avon will be able to walk 
the whole length of the bridge restored as nearly as possible to 
the form in which it was left by its original builder, Sir Hugh 
Clopton, in Shakespeare’s day. Its identity will not be 
destroyed, and the reinforced concrete structure will proclaim 
itself to future ages as a typical product of our times, just as each 
generation in turn has made additions in its own style to the 
ancient cathedrals of our country. 





*.* The following letter has been received from Colonel 
Ashley, Minister of Transport, in response to the Resolution 
passed at the General Meeting (see Minutes, page 328). 

Ministry of Transport, 
6 Whitehall Gardens, S.W.1 


18 March 1925 
To the Secretary, R.1.B.A., 

DEAR Str,—I am much obliged for your letter of 
the 17th of this month, and am very gratified to learn 
that my action on the subject of the design of bridges 
has been appreciated by the members of ‘The Royal 
Institute of British Architects. --Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) WILFRID ASHLEY. 


Allied Societies 
SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 

‘There was a large and representative gathering at the 
annual dinner of the South Wales Institute of Architects, 
held on 12 March at Cardiff. 

Mr. Percy Thomas, O.B.E. [F.] (President), presided, and 
the principal guests were : Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, M.A., F.S.A., 
P.R.I.B.A., the Lord Mayor of Cardiff (Alderman W. H. 
Pethybridge), Mr. Arthur Hope [F.] (President, Manchester 
Society of Architects), Mr. Ian MacAlister, M.A. (Secretary 
R.I.B.A.), Mr. E. P. Warren [F.] (President, Berks, Bucks, 
and Oxon. Architectural Association), Mr. James Turner, 
J.P., Mr. E. P. Davies (President, South Wales Building 
‘Trades Employers’ Federation), Mr. F. Jenkins (President, 
South Wales Institute of Builders), Mr. Lleufer Thomas 
(Stipendiary Magistrate for Pontypridd), Mr. T. E. Gough 
(President, Cardiff Master Builders’ Federation), Mr. T. 
Peirson Frank, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.1. (City Engineer, Cardiff), 
Principal George R. Bennett, M.B.E., B.Sc. (Technical 
College, Newport), Mr. Isaac Watkins (Secretary, South 
Wales Building Trades Employers’ Federation), Mr. H. 
Horace Sweet-Escott, Mr. Ernest Cross, Mr. J. Ll. Morgan 
and Mr. Edgar Morgan (Rhondda Urban District Council). 

“The Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Allied Societies’ was proposed by the President, who 
coupled with the toast the names of Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, 
Mr. Arthur J. Hope, and Mr. E. P. Warren. Speaking 
of the growth of the Institute, Mr. Thomas said there 
never was a time when its influence and prestige was 
greater than it is to-day, for not only did it now represent 
the whole of the practising architects in this country, but 
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it also represented—and in this respect it was unique 
the profession throughout the British Empire. 

Mr. Thomas referred to two resolutions passed recently 
by the Institute, one of which was addressed to local 
authorities requesting that when new public buildings 
were being designed they should be the subject of com- 
petition, or at any rate that they should be designed by 
a qualified architect. The other resolution had reference 
to the acceptance by the Institute members of a reduced 
scale of charges for housing contracts. It was not only 
desirable, but it was essential, said Mr. Thomas, that 
all buildings should be architecturally worthy of their 
locality. He thought they would agree that Cardiff was 
an outstanding example of the good results obtained by 
making the designs for the municipal buildings the subject 
of competition. 

With regard to housing, it was regretted by many 
architects that their services were employed so little 
on this great work. The desire to-day seemed to be to 
put up any sort of erections, and it did not matter 
whether they were steel, concrete, wood, or asbestos 
so long as they were houses. There was a great danger 
in this policy, as it might lead to the creation of more slums. 

Responding, Mr. J. Alfred Gotch stated that there 
was not a president of the kindred societies of the Royal 
Institute who carried more weight in discussions than 
Mr. Thomas. The work of the R.I.B.A. was becoming 
more and more influential, as was evidenced by the 
fact that frequent calls were being made on it, both 
by Government and public bodies. 

Mr. Arthur J. Hope also responded and stated that 
the civic authority of Cardiff were deserving of the highest 
congratulation for the beauty of their municipal buildings. 
He would like, as an architect speaking to brother archi- 
tects, to add his tribute to what had been accomplished 
in Cardiff. Continuing, he said architects in this 
country had great opportunities. ‘To-day architecture 
was vital in the public interest, and they (the architects), 
who were doing their best to advance this interest, were 
serving their fellow-men in the very highest degree. 

‘* Our Guests ’’ was proposed by Mr. C. F. Ward. 

The Lord Mayor, in responding, said that he thought 
it would be a great advantage if more architects served 
on public bodies. They had in Mr, 'T’. Peirson Frank, 
the city engineer, one of the best servants a corporation 
could have, but it would be a great advantage if more 
architects served on the committees of the Cardiff 
Corporation. Referring to the recent press criticism 
of Cardiff, the Lord Mayor said that if the gentleman 
who wrote the article in a Sunday newspaper would 
pay him a visit he would be pleased to show him some 
of the beauties of ‘“‘ Modern Athens.” ‘Touching on 
the question of the provision of a public hall, he stated 
that when the scheme reached fruition they could depend 
upon it, it would enkance and not detract from the other 
beauties of the city. 

Mr. J. E. Turner also replied and stated that he hoped 
that architects and builders would do their utmost to 
re-establish the now defunct Joint Industrial Council 
which was set up in 1916 for the purpose of establishing 
a better understanding between employers and employees. 
He felt it was in the interest of the country that the 
council should be restored. 


‘lhe Chairman proposed the health of Mr. Ian Mac- 
Alister, the Secretary of the Royal Institute, and paid a 
high tribute to his energy and ability, whilst “ Our 
President ’’ was submitted by Mr. Alwyn Lloyd. 

During an interval Mr. Percy Thomas made a presen- 
tation to Mr. H. Teather to mark the services he had 
rendered the South Wales Institute of Architects since 
1907, and also as a mark of the esteem and regard in 
which he is held by his fellow members. 

Mr. Teather suitably acknowledged the gift. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner of Liverpool Architectural Society 
was held on 13 March, the President of the Society 
(Mr. E. Bertram Kirby) occupying the chair. 

The President of the R.I.B.A. (Mr. J. Alfred Gotch), 
in proposing “‘ Liverpool Architectural Society,” said 
that was the oldest of all the societies allied to the Royal 
Institute, and with the others exerted a powerful and 
beneficent influence upon the parent body. 

Mr. E, Bertram Kirby referred to Liverpool Cathedral 
as representing the most momentous achievement in 
art of any description which this country had produced 
for at least two centuries. ‘There were very few people 
who did not think they could do the smaller practical 
things as well as a man who had devoted his life to them, 
but in the matter of the Cathedral they went to the other 
extreme, regarding it as something so wonderful, beauti- 
ful, and mysterious that no ordinary person could be 
expected to understand it. Both extremes were equally 
lamentable. ‘The justification of any architectural work, 
however great or small, was that it stood the test of public 
use, and the final arbiter of the question was their old 
friend the man in the street, not necessarily of to-day 
but during three generations, at the end of which time 
the ephemeral things were dissipated and opinion had 
crystallised. People in this country emulated each 
other in their patronage of musicians, painters, and writers, 
but he had yet to hear that the same had occurred in 
the case of architects, although they were the humble 
practitioners of the mother of the arts. 

Professor C. H. Reilly, toasting ‘‘ Our City,” said that 
no man now built for himself alone. The exteriors 
belonged to the town, and it was for the town and its 
representatives to value and control them. On paper 
Liverpool had gone further in this direction than any 
other city. It had a larger corporate estate, and it now 
had its special Act of Parliament controlling the exterior 
appearance of every building. Could we honestly say 
that the town had yet realised its advantages in this 
respect ? When he first came to Liverpool twenty years 
ago the Corporation, on the estate it had recently bought 
from the Dock Board at the Pier-head, was in a position 
to control the shape and size of their great buildings 
there. We were painfully aware now of the irregular 
outline of those three buildings. 

In those days we thought imperially ; we had not 
yet, perhaps, learnt the more difficult task of thinking 
in terms of the dignity of our own city. Had we im- 
proved ? Let them not think for a moment, however, 
that Liverpool was the only city that erred consciously 
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or unconsciously in these ways, but, like London and 
Birmingham, this city should have its Fine Arts Com- 
mission to enable it to take longer and larger views. 

The Lord Mayor, responding, said the Corporation 
of Liverpool was considering the formation of an archi- 
tectural department, so that all their buildings would 
‘* have a kind of architecture attached to them.” 





NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
COUNCIL MEETING, 
2 March 1925. 
ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ JOINT Boarp. 


As a result of informal negotiations with representatives 
of the National Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
proposals have been formulated for the establishment of 
an Architects’ and Builders’ Joint Board. ‘These pro- 
posals have been approved by the Council of the R.I.B.A., 
and the first meeting of the Board will take place on 
11 March. 


THE BrIsTOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

A grant of £50 for the year 1925 was made in aid of the 

funds of the Bristol School of Architecture. 
PRIZE STUDENTS. 

The proposed tours of the following prize students 
were approved :— 

The Owen Jones Student, 1925. 

The Pugin Student, 1925. 

The Godwin Bursar, 1925. 

The Alfred Bossom Travelling Student, 1925. 


Tue R.I.B.A. DrPLomMa IN TOWN PLANNING. 

It was decided that a modified examination be arranged 
to meet the case of approved candidates from the Domi- 
nions until it is possible to make arrangements to hold the 
usual examination overseas. 

THE BRITISH NON-FERROUS METALS RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION. 

The usual annual grant of {15 was made in aid of the 

funds of the Association. 


THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

Mr. Donald Cameron was appointed as an additional 
Examiner for subject B. (Calculations of Simple Struc- 
tures.) 

FELLOWSHIP EXAMINERS. 

The following members of the Council have been 
appointed to conduct the Fellowship Examination for 
Licentiates :— 

Mr. Walter Cave. 
Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 
Mr. J. Alan Slater. 


THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS BOARD (ENGLAND). 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., has been nominated as 
the representative of the R.I.B.A. on the Board for a 
further period of five years from 31 March. 


REINSTATEMENT. 
Mr. Arthur Wakerley was reinstated as a Fellow. 
RESIGNATION. 
The Council accepted with regret the resignation of 


Mr, A. A, Messer, L.R,I.B,A. 


COUNCIL MEETING 325 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 

A meeting of the St. Paul’s Representative Committee 
was held at the Deanery on 13 March. There were 
present the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Dean, Canon 
Newbolt, Canon Alexander and Canon Simpson, the 
Archdeacon of London, the Lord Mayor, Mr. Philip 
Snowden, Mr. E. C. Trench, Sir John Mullens, Sir 
Charles Morgan, Sir Lewis Dibdin, Captain Peach, and 
Mr. H. T. A. Dashwood (secretary). 

The following resolution was adopted on the motion of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, seconded by the Dean :— 

‘*'The committee desires to express its sense of the very 
high service which has been rendered to the public by the 
eminent architects and engineers who have for nearly 
three years given time and pains gratuitouslv to the investi- 
gations and works carried on in the Cathedral.”’ 

The architects and engineers to whom the resolution 
refers are Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Basil Mott, Mr. G. W. 
Humphreys, Mr. E. C. Trench, and Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney. 

Lord Ullswater has accepted the invitation of the com- 
mittee to become a co-opted member. 





THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ CONSUL- 
TATION BOARD. 

On 2 March 1925 the Council of the R.I.B.A. approved 
the establishment of an “ Architects’ and Builders’ 
Consultation Board,” consisting of four Architects ap- 
pointed by the Council of the R.I.B.A. and four Builders 
appointed by the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers. 

This Board is advisory only and has been set up to 
consider and report upon matters affecting the Building 
Industry generally, with power to consult the organisations 
representing the interests of Employers, Operatives, Sur- 
veyors and Architects, and to examine and discuss 
matters which tend to create friction between these 
organisations. Questions such as impending changes of 
policy, procedure or methods current in the industry, 
allegations of encroachment by any Organisation or its 
members upon the functions of another Organisation or 
its members, technical matters in connection with the 
Industry and Government proposals for legislation which 
may affect the Industry, will also be within the scope of 
the Board. 

The Members of the Board are Major Harry Barnes, 
Messrs. Henry V. Ashley, Arthur Keen and Herbert A. 
Welch, Architect Members ; Messrs. W. H. Nicholls, 
H. T. Holloway, Henry Matthews and Sir Walter Law- 
rence, Builder Members. Major Barnes has been ap- 
pointed Chairman for one year. The meetings of the 
Board are attended by the Secretaries of the two con- 
stituent bodies. 


EXHIBITION OF STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS. 
R.I.B.A. FrnaL EXAMINATION : TESTIMONIES OF STUDY. 

A selection of approved Testimonies of Study sub- 
mitted by applicants for admission to the R.I.B.A. Final 
Examination will be on exhibition in the R.I.B.A. 
Galleries from Monday, 23 March, to Saturday, 28 March, 
inclusive, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
(Saturdays, 10 a.m. to I p.m.). 

The attention of students is specially drawn to this 
exhibition. 
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THE NEW CHARTER AND BYE-LAWS. 

Fellows and Associates ofthe R.I.B.A.are reminded 
that under the provisions of the new Charter they 
are permitted to use the title ‘‘ Chartered Archi. 
tect’ in addition to the use of the appropriate 
initials of their class. 

Licentiates are reminded that they are now full 
corporate members of the Royal Institute and that 
they are permitted to use the title “‘ Chartered 
Architect ” in addition to the initials ‘‘ L.R.I.B.A.” 


Notices 


THE ELEVENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1924-25 will be held on Monday, 30 March 1925, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on 16 March 1925; formally to admit members 
attending for the first tim2 since their election or transfer. 

To read the following paper, ‘‘ The Architectural Treat- 
ment of Ferro-Concrete,” by Mr. A. Beresford Pite, 
Hon. M.A.Cantab. [/.]. 

ARCHITECTURE AND THE CRAFTS. 

The first of the series of popular lectures on the Crafts 
associated with Architecture will take place on Wednes- 
day, 25 March 1925, at the R.I.B.A. at 5 p.m., when Mr. 
Walter H. Godfrey will deliver a lecture on “‘ Heraldry 
and Architecture.” 

The following lectures have also been arranged :— 

Friday, 3 April, at 5 p.m., ‘‘ Coloured Carving in Wood 
and Stone,”’ by Mr. Laurence Turner. 

Tuesday, 21 April, at 5 p.m., “ Metal Work,” by Mr. 
R. L. Rathbone. 

Thursday, 30 April, at 5 p.m., “ Mural Painting,” by 
Mr. John D. Batten. 

The lectures are open free to the general public, and in 
certain cases will be associated with exhibitions of examples 
of the crafts which form the subjects of the lectures. 

VISIT TO BRITANNIC HOUSE. 

The visit to Britannic House, Finsbury Circus (Sir 
Edwin L. Lutyens, R.A., Architect), originally fixed for 
Saturday, 18 April, will take place on Saturday, 4 April 
1925, at 2.45 p.m. 

Members desiring to take part in this visit should com- 
municate with the Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.1, as soon as possible. 

The visit to Adelaide House (Sir John J. Burnet, R.A., 
R.S.A., Hon. LL.D., Architect) will take place on Satur- 
day, 18 April, as previously arranged. 

R.I.B.A. ANNUAL DINNER 1925. 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will take place on Tuesday, 12 May. Full 
particulars are issued with this copy of the Fournal. 

THE s58tH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 
20TH TO 24TH APRIL 1925. 
The attention of Members is called to the cordial 


invitation received from the President of the American 
Institute of Architects to British architects to attend 
the above Convention to be held in New York (see 
R.I.B.A. JOURNAL, page 194, 24 January 1925). 

It is hoped that a substantial number of British 
architects will be able to take advantage of this most 
welcome invitation and that they will send their names as 
soon as possible to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit 
Street, London, W.1, from whom particulars can be 
obtained as to steamship sailings, passage rates, hotel 
accommodation, passports, etc. 


Competitions 


PROPOSED REBUILDING OF ‘THE ENGLISH 
BAPTIST CHURCH, PONTLOTTYN. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the R.I.B.A. ‘The Competitions Committee are 
in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime Members are advised to 
take no part in the competition. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION TO THE SHIREHOUSE, 
NORWICH. 

Closing date for receiving designs 1 July 1925. Assessor, 
Mr. Godfrey Pinkerton, F.R.I.B.A. Last day for ques- 
tions, 1 April 1925. Premiums £150, £100, and {'s50. 
Apply to the Clerk of the County Council, Shire Hall, 
Norwich. 


NATIONAL, COMMEMORATIVE WAR 
MONUMENT. 

To be erected on Connaught Place, Ottawa, Canada. 
Closing date for receiving designs, 11 June 1925. Assessors 
Henry Sproatt, LL.D., R.C.A., Herman A. MacNeil, 
N.A., F. J. Shepherd, M.D., C.M., LL.D. Total 
cost not to exceed $100,000. Apply to the Secretary, 
Department of Public Works, Ottawa, Canada. 


PROPOSED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AT 
CHEAM, SURREY. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the attention 
of Members to the fact that the Conditions of the above 
Competition are not in accordance with the Regulations 
of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee are in 
negotiation with the promoters in the hope of securing 
an amendment. In the meantime Members are advised 
to take no part in the Competition. 


STOCKSBRIDGE PUBLIC SWIMMING BATHS 
COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published 
regulations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Com- 
petitions. 


COALVILLE PUBLIC BATHS COMPETITION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has nominated Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, F.R,I.B.A., 
as assessor in this competition, 
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COMPETITIONS (continued ) 
COMPETITION FOR A HIGH BRIDGE OVER 
COPENHAGEN HARBOUR. 

Copenhagen Municipality hereby invite participation 
in an International Competition in connection with a 
High Bridge over Copenhagen Harbour. 

The Municipality have set apart a sum of 35,000 
kroner to be expended in prizes. There will be three 
prizes, the value of which will be fixed by a Judgment 
Committee consisting of Members of the Council, 
together with technicians chosen by the Municipality, 
the (Danish) Institute of Civil Engineers and the (Danish) 
Society of Architects. The largest prize will be at least 
15,000 kroner. 

Programme and particulars in Danish and English 
can be procured after 1 February 1925, from the City 
Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, Copenhagen B, against 
a deposit of kr. 100. 

The deposit is repayable after the judging, or pre- 
viously if the drawings, particulars, etc., are returned 
in good condition. Projects to be delivered to the City 
Engineers Directorate, Town Hall, before mid-day, 
1 September 1925. 

After judgment the competing projects will be publicly 
exhibited at the Town Hall, Copenhagen. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
COMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION OF A PLAN WITH A 
VIEW TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF A CONFERENCZ HALL 

FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA. 

The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide their 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architects 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition will be ready in Febru- 
ary, 1925, and will be despatched from Geneva so that 
Governments and competitors may receive copies at 
approximately the same date. Copies for distant coun- 
tries will therefore be despatched first. 

The British Govérnment will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
W.1, by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations at Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of assessors. 

TECHNICAL COLLEGE, MIDDLESBROUGH. 

The conditions of the above Competition have been 
submitted to the Competitions Committee of the R.I.B.A., 
and are found to be in accordance with the Regulations of 


the R.I.B.A. 
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THE NEW INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

An International Competition has been promoted for 
the Argentine Institution for the Blind, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 

A small number of copies of the Conditions have been 
deposited in the R.I.B.A. Library for the information of 
British Architects who may desire to compete. 


MASONIC MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

Closing date for receiving designs, 1 May 1925. 
Assessors: Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. [F.] (appointed 
by the President) ; Mr. Walter Cave [F.], Mr. A. Burnett 
Brown, F.S.lI. 

BETHUNE MEMORIAL TO THE MISSING. 

The Imperial War Graves Commission desire Members 
and Licentiates of the Royal Institute to be reminded that 
applications to take part in the above Competition from 
persons other than those who had signified their intention 
of competing on or before 1 January 1924 cannot be con- 
sidered. Due notice of this regulation was published in 
the Professional Press on various occasions during August 
and September, 1923. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

MeMorIAL LIBRARY FOR A COLLEGE COMPETITION. 

In order to encourage the study of designs for industrial 
purposes the second series of open competitions organised 
by the Royal Society of Arts will include a competition 
for a Memorial Library for a College suitable for housing a 
small but rare collection of books. 

The conditions are as follows : 

A Travelling Scholarship of the value of £150 for one year 
will be offered on the following conditions : 

Candidates must not be over 35 vears of age. They must be 
prepared to travel in France, Italy, Spain or Flanders for six 
months, which, however, may be broken up into periods of, 
say, three or two consecutive months. 

SUBJECT OF COMPETITION. 

The subject is a Memorial Library for a College, suitable 
for housing a small but rare collection of books. 

The superficial area of the room is not to exceed 1,500 feet. 
The method of arranging the bookcases and displaying a few 
objets d'art is left to the competitor. Cost is not a primary con- 
sideration, and the use of expensive woods, as well as inlays of 
ivory, ebony or metal, in addition to marble, can be considered. 

in a suitable place a commemorative panel or some other 
motif should remind the visitor of the origin of the Library. 
The scheme of the ceiling, which can be treated as a space for 
decorative painting, as well as the pattern of the floor, must 
harmonise with the whole design. 

A preliminary competition of twelve hours will be held in 
London and other centres in April 1925. Candidates must give 
notice of their intention to compete to the Secretary of the 
Royal Society of Arts, not later than 14 March. For this com- 
petition the following drawings will be necessary : 

A plan of the floor, one section, and a plan of the ceiling, 
all to the scale of a quarter of an inch to a foot. 

For the final competition two months will be allowed to the 
competitors, selected after the first competition. The finished 
drawings are to include the following : 

Plans of floor and ceiling and two sections to a scale of half 
an inch to a foot, a detail drawing of the fireplace or some other 
feature, showing the complete height and treatment of the 
room from floor to ceiling. 

Competitors should bear in mind that electric lighting and 
central heating are to be considered. 

The competition will take place in June 1925. 
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Members’ Column 
OFFICES TO LET 

OFFIceE to let in New Burlington Street. Three or 
suitable for architect. Rent £200 per annum ] 

Box No. 1925, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Stree V.I 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED 

ARCHITECTURAL engineer of very large experience desires work, 
temporary or permanent, anywhere. Special qualifications in 
geology, mining, drainage, underpinning and shoring, ventilation 
and heating, foundations and dilapidations, building and land 
surveying, also levelling. Highest references Willing to take 
charge of job.— Apply Box 8322, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 
Street, W.1. 

CLERK OF Works with many years Englisl in experi 
ence, desires appointment in town or country on any kind of worl 
Highest references ; salary by arrangement.—R 
Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1 
LICENTIATE ot long experience in London avail or temporary 
work. Working drawings of small houses banks, etc. 
Expert in steel construction. Qualified for distri surveying 
—Address Box 4211, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A luit Street, W.1. 

ARCHITECT’S WIDOW, thoroughly experienced cooking, economical 
housekeeper, desires post (with boy of 2) where maid k« salary ; 
excellent references. Not London.—kKey Secretary 
R.1.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1 

YouncG F.R.I.B.A., varied experience 
requires position at home or abroad 
tions and quantities. Can take charge 
particulars offered.—Apply, in the first inst 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.r1. 

A.R.I.B.A., 
with well-known provincial firms, li 
irchitectural experience, Gothic spe 
sharing arrangement.—Apply Box 
9, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

ASSISTANT WANTED 

Expert Assistant accustomed to making goo¢ 
wanted. Good salary to a good man,—Apy] 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1 

, ACCOMMODATION OFFERED. 

ARCHITECT’S WIDOW offers good accommodation, bed and break- 
fast, near Russell Square ; central for all parts of London. Bath- 
room. Electric light. Well recommended and terms moderate. 
—Reply Box 1425, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

A.R.I.B.A. (31), good all round experience, wishes to enter into 
partnership with well-established firm of architects and surveyors. 
Capital available. Lancashire, Cheshire or North Wales preferred. 
—Box 3131, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

A.R.1I.B.A., B.Arch, Liverpool, age 31, desires partnership with 
established architect who requires a junior, or post in office with a 
view to partnership. Good qualifications and references.—Apply 
Box No. 9225, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
W.1. 

A.R.I.B.A. seeks partnership in old-established London firm. 
Willing to invest capital and amalgamate own practice.—Reply 
Box 3112, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1 

F.R.I.B.A. (38) wishes to enter into partnership with well 
established architect or firm of architects tr Willing 
to amalgamate own practice. Capital availabl 3 118, 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W 

A.R.I.B.A. (27), 3 vears A.A. Schools, all round rience with 
a leading London architect, j partnershit old 
established firm, or a position in office 
Capital and good references available 
1735, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Cond 

P.A.S.I. Age 36. Would like to 1 
a view to partnership. Fully qualified in all branche fs 

-Applv Box 9325, c/o Secretary, R.I.B ) duit Street, 
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DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 

The Partnership existing between Mr. B. S. Jacoss and Mr. T. 
SNowpDeEN, Architects and Surveyors, C lings, Hull, has 
been dissolved by mutual consent as fron ‘of February, 
1925. All debts due to and owing by the lat received 
and paid respectively by Thomas Snowden, who will continue to 
carry on the business under the style or firm of Jacobs and 
T. Snowden. 


RESIDENTIAL. 

A.R.I.B.A., P.A.S.I., having unsuccessfully sought for a reason- 
ibly priced residence, would be glad to hear from a_ Brother 
Architect in similar position, with a view to mutual purchase and 
onversion of a family residence for personal occupation and co- 
Reply Box 8325, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit 


Minutes X 


SESSION 1924-1925. 


operation, 


Street, W.1 


At the ‘lenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1924-1925, held on Monday, 16 March, 1925, at 8 p.m. 

PRESENT :—Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, President, and afterwards 
Mr. Walter Cave in the Chair. 

The attendance book was signed by 21 Fellows (including 6 
Members of the Council), 28 Associates (including 1 Member 
of the Council), 6 Licentiates, and a large number of visitors. 

The Minutes of the Meeting held on 2 March, 1925, having 
been taken as read, were confirmed and signed by the President. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Mr. Frederick 
Pinches [4.], and it was 

RESOLVED, that the regrets of the Royal Institute for his loss 
be entered on the Minutes and that a message of sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to his relatives. 

The President announced the admission of 180 Fellows, 608 
Licentiates, 193 Students, 67 Probationers, and 4 Hon. 
Associates from the ranks of the Society of Architects, ex- 
pressed the satisfaction of the members of the Royal Institute 
at the happy completion of the work of amalgamation, and 
extended a hearty welcome to the new members. 

The following members, attending for the first time since 
their transfer, were formally admitted by the President :— 

Messrs. George Coles, P. E. Culverhouse, Arthur Gilbert, 
Albert E. Kingwell, W. H. Robinson and C. S. Thomas, 
Fellows ; Messrs. W. W. Diggle, Norman G. Harland, and 
J. S. Kay, Licentiates. 

The President having called attention to the report in The 
Times of the action taken by the Ministry of Transport in 
regard to the preservation of old bridges and the design of new 
ones,* stated that this pronouncement, which had been sent to 
local authorities throughout the country, perfectly expressed 
the views held by the Royal Institute on the subject, and on 
his motion it was 

RESOLVED, that a message of thanks be sent from this meeting 
to Colonel Ashley, Minister of Transport, for the step which 
he has taken in sending the circular to local authorities. 

Mr. F. R. Hiorns [F.] having read a paper on ‘“ The Cor- 
porate Spirit in Architecture’ and illustrated it by lantern 
slides, a discussion ensued, and on the motion of Professor 
W.R. Lethaby, seconded by Mr. Gilbert Bayes, Master of the 
Art Workers’ Guild, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Hiorns 
by acclamation and was briefly responded to. 

The Meeting closed at 10.15 p.m. 





It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of 
articles and letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL 
must be taken as the individual opinions of their authors 
and not as representative expression of the Institute. 





R,1.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication 1924: 8th, 22nd November; 6th, 
20th December. 1925: 10th, 24th January; 7th, 21st Feb- 
ruary; 7th, 21st March; 4th, 25th April; 9th, 23rd May; 
13th, 27th June; 18th July; 15th August; roth September ; 
17th October. 


* See page 322. 











